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“We Must Produce a Great Age” 


| very epoch has its character 
determined by the way its populations react to the material events 
which they encounter. This reaction is determined by their 
basic beliefs---by their hopes, by their fears, their judgments of 
what is worth while. 

They may rise to the greatness of 
an opportunity; ..... on the other hand, they may collapse 
before the perplexities confronting them. How they act depends 
partly on their courage, partly on their intellectual grasp. 


Mankind is in one of its rare moods 
of shifting its outlook. The mere compulsion of tradition has 
lost its force. It is the business of philosophers, students, and 
practical men to recreate and reenact a vision of the world--- 
conservative and radical, including those elements of reverence 
and order without which society lapses into riot---a vision pene- 
trated through and through with unflinching rationality. . . 


Epochs for which, within the limits 
of their development, this vision has been widespread, are the 
epochs unfading in the memory of mankind. There is now no 
choice before us: either we must succeed in providing a rational 
coordination of impulses and facts, or for centuries civilization 
will sink into a mere welter of minor excitements. We must 
produce a great age, or see the collapse of the upward striving | 


of our race. 
ALFRED N. WHITEHEAD 








from the preface to 
Business Adrift---W. B. Donham 
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Who's Who 


In This ISSUE 


The list of authors of our leading articles this 
month might as well be a who’s who of a Pacific 
area conference of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. (None can accuse the Editorial 
Committee of being provincial.) They are: 


T. R. MAKIYAMA, student of Chuo University, 
Japan, has done graduate work at McGill in Mon- 
treal. He was one of the Good Will Team of 
three Japanese students who spent four recent 
months visiting American colleges and civic com- 
munities. 


HARRY KINGMAN, one-time big leaguer; now 
after several years in the Orient, secretary at 
Stiles Hall in Berkeley, California. 


ALLAN A. HUNTER, of Hollywood, whose good 
counsel whether spoken or written always is 
eagerly sought by students from coast to coast. 


CHARLES H. CORBETT, a genuine cosmopolite, 
formerly Professor of Physics at Yenching Uni- 
versity, later leader of the Student Movement’s 
program of Christian World Education, for a 
year secretary of the W. S. C. F. in Geneva and 
now a religious educator in Brooklyn. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Oxford Movement... 


“THIS HOUSE will under no circumstances fight 
for king and country.” This terse commitment 
of 275 student members of the Oxford Union has 
started something. Within a few days Man- 
chester and Glasgow had taken similar action; 
conservative alumni, hardly daring to believe 
their eyes, were issuing lamentations or denials. 
Then across the Atlantic, Brown University began 
a student poll now extended by the Intercollegiate 
Disarmament Council to include all colleges and 
universities, including women’s colleges in this 
country. The Bates Student well expresses the 


state of mind existing among many students to-. 


day: 

We who at present are detached from the crazy 
emotionalism of a nation at war will do well to 
pause and to remember that we will bear the 
brunt of the next war; that we will be subject to 
the same suicidal tactics that characterized the 
last; that we will know the full effect of social 
pressure upon us if we refuse to participate; and 
that if we are to act at all to prevent war, we 
must do it now. 


One cannot call this radicalism; it is simply 
unadorned realism. As we look about us in the 
world of 1933 we cannot fail to see that only 
heroic action will save us from paying again the 
senseless tragic prices of undisciplined national- 
ism. And seeing, we must choose. There is a 
higher loyalty and there is a better way, a loy- 
alty that transcends artificial and transient na- 
tional barriers and a way that recognizes the 
efficacy of goodwill and codperation beside which 
the way of war is now known to be a silly, self- 
defeating delusion. These are not strong words 
in comparison with many being uttered in the 
colleges today, for example this: 

We of the Harvard group of students commend 
the attitude of positive pacifism taken by our 
fellow students at Oxford. Let no one deceive 
himself into thinking that they stand alone. 
Solidly behind them are the clear thinking stu- 
dents of all our American colleges, firmly con- 
vinced that no war can be justified, that to refuse 
to take up arms is not treason to one’s country, 
but loyalty to that new civilization which must 
be ushered in. 
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Oxford has started something; and we trust it 
will be carried on in intelligent discussion and 
constructive action on every campus in this coun- 
try. The world has changed. We do well to 
change our minds. 

3 


Important Council Action .. . 


THE ACTION of the men’s National Council of Stu- 
dent Christian Associations in effecting the “full 
incorporation” of the Negro Student Associations 
and Field Councils in the structure and fellow- 
ship of the Student Movement constitutes a for- 
ward step of notable proportions. It brings to 
an end the era in which the philosophy of segre- 
gation was accepted as a worthy basis for inter- 
racial coéperation. Many, it is true, regarded 
that philosophy purely as a temporary expedient 
necessary to safeguard the interests of the mi- 
nority Negro group; now, by common agreement 
a clear-cut decision has been made to move for- 
ward organically on the basis of the united loy- 
alty to common Christian purposes which so long 
has held the Negro and white Associations to- 
gether in informal but very genuine fellowship. 
That fellowship has been enriching, but any at- 
tempt to continue it, without making the correla- 
tive organizational changes essential to complete 
unity, would have made for artificialty and hypoc- 
risy. It is cause for deep gratitude and hope for 
the future that when the issue became clear, the 
leaders of the Colored Men’s Department for all 
work among Negro men and boys came forward 
with the generous proposal that the Negro Stu- 
dent Associations be transferred to the Student 
Division, thus bringing to fruition the desires of 
the Negro and white student councils for an in- 
clusive and complete joining of all student work. 
The present action paves the way for a continu- 
ance of the mutually helpful relations of Negro 
student Associations with the work of the Y. M. 
C. A. among men and boys; likewise it makes 
possible the continued coéperation in Negro stu- 
dent work of those who so long have been re- 
sponsible for all Negro Association work. It is 
the beginning of a new era. Let us mark the day 
with praise and go forward. And go forward we 
must, for this action, important as it is in itself, 
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has implications for the future for which we must 
prepare by united study and experimentation. It 
is encouraging that the leaders of the southern 
councils are as ready for the determination of 
next steps as they have been helpful and insistent 
in achieving the one just taken. 
& 

A Responsible National Meeting .. . 

WE MAY ARGUE with Hillaire Belloc that “all real 
work is local” and yet realize that occasionally 
there is needed a reminder that our local As- 
sociations may have deeper meaning if they are 
thought of as part of a far larger entity. We 
know ourselves best not as self-contained pro- 
vincial units but as part of a world-wide fellow- 
ship. No local group can find its highest quality 
of fellowship unless it brings to its tasks the 
august consciousness of universal communication. 
Jesus long ago sent his followers into “all the 
world,” there to be most aware of his presence 
and reinforcement. It is in keeping with this 
high tradition that the National Council of Stu- 
dent Christian Associations and the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation have developed. It is 
in such a setting that each local unit in the Stu- 
dent Association Movement should consider the 
recent national meeting at Columbus, Ohio. Here 
is a national and world student Christian fellow- 
ship which each local link has an indispensable 
part in creating and from which in turn they may 
capture their fullest significance. 

It was the first meeting of the Council after its 
reorganization of the Oberlin meeting last Sep- 
tember with a view: (a) to becoming more inte- 
grated with the Field Councils and Departments; 
(b) to facilitating the fraternal relation with the 
general Y. M. C. A. as provided by the Committee 
of Ten; (c) to taking the next steps toward in- 
clusion in the total fellowship of both local stu- 
dent groups and Christian workers with students 
who emerge from the churches and the college 
chapels. It seemed a perfectly natural thing to 
have present, with no thought of a diluted mem- 
bership, men like Newton Fetter of the Northern 
Baptist Board of Education, William Young of 
the Presbyterian Board of Education, Thomas 
Harris of the Chaplain’s office at Harvard, Bever- 
ley Oaten of the California Congregational Young 
People’s Work, etc., as well as friends like Guy 
Aldrich, Karl Shumaker, John Pontius, the new 
general secretary John E. Manley, and Francis P. 
Miller, chairman of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 

The main drive of the agenda was upon ques- 
tions of message, purpose and vital influence. The 
reports from the different fields showed much va- 
riety, ingenious planning and constant emphasis 
both upon understanding the Christian faith and 
living the Christian life on the campus and in the 
chaotic world of today. We wish this editorial 
were capable of repicturing to each of you the 
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kaleidoscope which came before us of the reli. 
gious situation, the problems still remaining and, 
mostly, the achievements of real merit and en. 


couragement from every section. The groups 
which met for detailed consideration, more de. 
tailed than the plenary sessions, dealt with: How 
Vital Local Groups Are Developing; How Stu- 
dents May Come to Understand and Accept the 
Christian Faith; What Is an Adequate Christian 
World Policy. The periods of meditation and 
prayer were led by Dean Graham, Mr. Harris, 
Frank Wilson, Hugh Landram, Fred Igler of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the executive 
secretary. 

Other actions taken bear chiefly upon next steps 
and they are delineated in the minutes which will 
soon be available. Among them are: (a) the en- 
thusiastic vote to incorporate the Field Councils 
of the Negro Associations within the Student 
Council on full parity with other sections of the 
work; (b) a reassertion of a World Policy which, 
looking out on all human needs and the currents 
of international tension, recognizes the world 
mission and the providential place of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation; (c) a vote to 
raise extra funds for a Negro delegation to India; 
(d) the reaffirmation of the policies of “Oberlin” 
and “Riverdale” (approved by the Committee of 
Ten but not yet by the General Board) and the 
instructions of the Council to its Executive Com- 
mittee to press forward promptly and vigorously 
in consummation of the organizational readjust- 
ments with the general Y. M. C. A.; (e) a pro- 
posal to initiate and share in a joint study of an 
organically united Student Christian Movement. 

But the whole is really greater than the sum 
of its parts. None came away from Columbus 
without a lift of heart and a heightened vision 
and courage. Many had been in prayer for the 
meeting and the “given” parts of it were many 
and unmistakable. Probably no American enter- 
prise so survives the economic slump; there was 
a sure sense of this National Council being buoyed 
and carried by a tide of life which centers in hun- 
dreds of local points, a tide which God alone con- 
trols. There were more than the usual number 
of dramatic moments and an indubitable chal- 
lenge to each part of the Movement and to the 
new National Committee to press forward in ad- 
vance and deepening, especially in kindling more 
inner groups, the marks of whose discipline and 
infection are on every live local Association. Not 
so much by recorded votes at Columbus as by 
processes of influence in all spring Field Council 
meetings and conferences the results of this 
Council will, by God’s grace, affect the Associa- 
tions of the country and help them in their indis- 
pensable opportunity of getting students to know 


at first hand who Jesus Christ really is and what 


guidance and resources he offers to confused men 
and to a confused world. 
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COURAGE IS THE THING 


+ 


By HARRY L. KINGMAN 


+ 


“COURAGE is the thing. All goes if courage 
goes” says the English author and playwright, Sir 
James Barrie. Unfortunately, among the impor- 
tant casualties of the world economic collapse, we 
find that courage heads the list. I refer not to 
physical courage of which there has never been 
any great lack, but to that courage of a moral and 
spiritual quality of which at no time in history 
has there been enough. 

Courage is being supplanted by cowardice. Men 
whom I know whose courage would have proven 
adequate in normal times are now declaring moral 
bankruptcy. One of them may soon be on his way 
to the penitentiary. Another has committed sui- 
cide. Symptoms of the rise of cowardice appear 
on the front page of every newspaper. The world 
depression has started a flood of moral and spirit- 
ual cowardice which seriously threatens to engulf 
us. 

Stiff Climb 


And it would appear that never has there been 
a period in history when a man so needed to cling 
to his courage. Those best fitted to do so predict 
that the year 1933 will prove a turning point in 
human affairs. Either our civilization is soon to 
be trodden back into the mire or the beginning of 
the path back to the high ground is to be found 
and followed. At the best the climb will be a dif- 
ficult one. These are tragic days for those of the 
older generation who do not feel ready to face the 
ordeal. The late Calvin Coolidge, shortly before 
his death, expressed the mood of many of his gen- 
eration. He was reported to have said that the 
world about him had lost its familiarity and that 
he didn’t feel capable of adjusting to the new. 
He spoke for old people but not necessarily for us. 
For those of the younger generation who cling to 
their courage there is a zest and joyous excite- 
ment in facing the challenge to live in the danger- 
ous way that is demanded by the new day. But 
how retain the courage of which Barrie speaks, 
the courage without which youth must witness its 
enthusiasm turn to discouragement and cynicism? 

Professor L. P. Jacks has written that within 
each of us there is both the hero and the coward. 
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A constant struggle goes on between the two for 
the ascendancy. Constantly situations arise in 
which decisions must be made. The hero within 
us urges one course, the coward another. In few 
men does either the hero or the coward win the 
complete and final victory. But we easily appre- 
hend, in ourselves and others, which is gaining 
the upper hand. 


Stark Courage 


I think of several students with whom I am ac- 
quainted who, despite every obstacle, seem to be 
retaining their courage. I recently asked a fresh- 
man why he had failed in an examination in mili- 
tary. I learned that his low mark was due to his 
unwillingness to participate in the cheating which 
was indulged in by the bulk of the class. “Others 
are doing it” the coward within him had whis- 
pered. “They are raising the class average and it 
is only fair that you cheat also. Perhaps your 
whole career may depend upon your passing this 
examination.” The hero had reminded him of 
the standards of honor and self-respect which his 
parents had taught him. The hero won. 

I think, also, of a twenty-nine-year-old Negro 
student who returned to the university after sev- 
eral years out. Last August, without money and 
without remunerative work, he determined to 
make a final try for an education. Not having 
the necessary funds with which to register he 
nevertheless began attending classes and doing 
the required study. He slept in an attic and ate 
but one meal daily. The days went by but his 
desperate efforts to find work were unavailing. 
Prejudice against his race increased his problem. 
His friends advised him to give up. At the end 
of a month when he needs must either pay his 
tuition or forsake the struggle, he landed a good 
job and is now assured of the chance to complete 
his college work. Another young fellow told me 
last month of a somewhat similar battle. For 
five years after graduation from high school he 
worked to save money for his college course. 
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Last summer his father became mentally de- 
ranged. The lad found it necessary to turn over 
to his mother the money be had saved for his 
registration in college. As a consequence, he has 
had to struggle along in the university almost 
without money, dependent for necessities on the 
small sums he can occasionally earn. As I lis- 
tened to his story it seemed to me likely that his 
internal coward was being saddled with nothing 
less than an inferiority complex. 

Another chap that I know well is the unhappy 
possessor of a considerable police record. He has 
served a term in a state penitentiary. For four 
months I have been seeing him once or twice a 
week. His determination to redeem his life is 
impressive. Unable to secure gainful employ- 
ment, he works eight hours a day in a friend’s 
store without pay in the attempt to prepare him- 
self for the future. I compare him with a certain 
senior in the university who, with everything in 
his favor, has failed to secure a grip on himself: 
he follows his fraternity crowd whether it be to a 
booze party or to the “red light” district; he has 
become soft and pulpy in body as well as in char- 
acter. The lad with the penitentiary record 
stands a better chance, I think, of living effectively 
in the kind of a world which is now ours than the 
chap who is fast destroying any heroic potentiali- 
ties that he might have. Whether it be a Gandhi, 
a Kagawa, or a freshman who prefers to flunk 
rather than cheat, courage is the thing and with- 
out it all is lost. 


Backing the Hero 

Granting that it is essential that the hero in us 
gain mastery over the coward, the chief problem 
still remains. How can the victory be achieved? 
Honor, love, fortitude, these are qualities that ap- 
parently are necessary to an adequate adjustment 
to an existence so demanding as that which now 
confronts us. Does religion really help in the 
fight for character? Is it on the side of the hero 
inaman? Or, as we are told on every side, is it 
a useless superstition? 

The type of religion of which I am thinking is 


not superstition. A man is justified in taking the 
hypothesis that there is a spiritual power in the 
universe which is on the side of truth, and right, 
and love. Overstreet traces in his Enduring Quest 
the complete breakdown of the mechanistic phi- 
losophy which in nineteenth century physics 
seemed so securely established. As R. A. Millikan 
says, a man has the full right if he desires “to look 
with a sense of wonder and mystery and rever- 
ence upon the fundamental elements as they have 
been partially reveéled to us in this century.” 
Those who know most about the universe are in- 
creasingly leaving a place in it for God. A study 
of the scientists listed in the American Who’s Who 
reveals that while only twelve per cent of the 
oldest fourth list themselves as churchmen, forty- 
four per cent of the youngest fourth are recorded 
as such. 

Religion not only is something with which a 
rational person has the right to concern himself 
if he chooses, but it affords valuable backing to 
the hero in a man. Although I make no claim to 
having attained I can attest that in my life reli- 
gion has made all the difference. 

As a freshman in college I began to experiment 
with the hypothesis that there existed a God, a 
spiritual entity similar to that in which Jesus be- 
lieved and on which he based his valiant life. At 
that time the coward in me was in full command. 
My will power was defunct and I looked into the 
future with the utmost misgivings. I had no 
courage. Then I began the adventure of religion. 
Frequently since, my friends have told me of the 
difference it made. For two decades I have con- 
tinued my experimental belief in God. The re- 
sultant data has quite convinced me of its validity. 
Conceptions of God and prayer have evolved over 
the years but the essential principles have ap- 
peared to stand. My own experience, and that of 
certain of my friends, proves to me the power of 
religion. Fortunate for me it is that this is true. 
For I need the courage which religious faith sup- 
plies and nourishes. At this the most critical pe- 
riod in history “courage is the thing.” And reli- 
gion sustains courage. 


O BE in love with life; to have a zest for life; to find it good; to love 
not merely this or that partial good, but to love life, all of it; to love God, 


this is religion. 


To praise and celebrate life, not merely this good fortune 


or delivery from that distress, but the memory of all things, the hope of all 
things, life entire and complete; to praise God and to celebrate His goodness, 


this is worship. 
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OUTWITTING 


the DEPRESSION 


* 
By ALLAN A. HUNTER 
¢ 


A SIGNIFICANT example of the shift over to 
the coéperative idea is the experiment on the 
Michigan University campus. Last summer a 
young chemistry professor out of a job was ruin- 
ing his digestion on a diet of spaghetti and rice at 
fifty-four cents a week. Realizing that one could 
as cheaply maintain.himself collectively as starve 
separately, he proposed to some students politi- 
cally interested in socialization that they imme- 
diately try out their ideas in a codperative plan. 
Before long twenty-four students were pooling 
their resources and outwitting the depression at 
two dollars a week. 
They Work It Out 

A few weeks before the Fall registration the 
professor got three or four of his undergraduate 
friends to rent an old unfurnished three-story 
house at $55 a month. They advertised with hand- 
bills that they needed furniture, with the result 
that beds, desks, chairs, dishes, blankets and sofas 
ready for the junk heap came piling in. An old 
washing machine was purchased for five dollars. 
Some of the fellows began trading their labor for 
farm produce and by the time university opened 
they had put into donated fruit jars and cider jugs 
something like 2,000 quarts of canned fruit and 
vegetables; had stored in the cellar bushels of 
apples, cabbages, carrots, turnips and potatoes. 
One student paid instalments on his education by 
bringing in beans and potatoes from his father’s 
farm. 

Everybody works about four and a half hours a 
week. The Ph.D in chemistry attends to the fur- 
nace for his room rent. One man puts in his time 
as house manager, another as barber. There are 
six groups of three each on the kitchen commit- 
tee, one for each day (on Sundays the commit- 
tees alternately take charge). The average cost 
for board in one week is ninety cents; for room, 
one dollar. Each pays two dollars a week. 

Stewart Way, California graduate student, sees 
to it that the diet is balanced. Here is a typical 
day’s menu: 

Breakfast: Applesauce, oatmeal, coffee. 

Lunch: Soup; creamed carrots; cabbage slaw 
with bacon. 

Dinner: Salmon loaf; baked potatoes; vege- 
tables; tea; cookies. 


Not exactly as simple as Kagawa’s! 
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A suggestion for your 
campus next fall 


The dean is sympathetic, even though the name 
is frankly “Socialist House.” If this plan of club- 
bing together had not gone through, some of the 
students would now be losing weight on crackers 
and milk or shredded wheat. 


Idea Is Contagious 


One of the members has organized a boarding 
house where 150 students get their meals—not on 
the skimmed milk and stale roll basis—for $2.90 
a week, in the basement of the Student Christian 
Association. A codperative rooming house has 
also been started, with thirteen members. A co- 
6perative book store is under way where station- 
ery supplies can be procured at half the book store 
price. 

If you are tired of imagining you are intellec- 
tual when you are only inhibited, here is your 
chance. You can get some of your friends to try 
with you some such collective experiment, that 
will have significance for the future. The job will 
take discipline and team work and something 
more than the academic mind. No letters will be 
awarded at the end of the year, or glittering keys 
to exhibit on a chain. But you may at least have 
the satisfaction of being a gentleman, that is, a 
person (man or woman) who is trying to put into 
society more than he takes out. 


a 
FRUITS OF THE MACHINE AGE 


Men are to tramp the streets by the thousands be- 
cause machines can provide more than enough to go 
around. Perhaps the financial system under whose 
blessing we live is about to register a crowning ex- 
ample of its inability to adjust the Power Age to man. 
—F. Ernest Johnson. ; 


Under our present régime men seems scarcely more 
than a tool for producing goods. He seems to exist not 
in order that he may be happy, but in order that ma- 
chines may be prolific. Industry was made for man, 
not man for industry.—Raymond B. Fosdick. 


The new power production is a very ieal danger to 
society as now constituted. It is as dangcrous as a 
high explosive in the hands of a baby or a maniac.— 
Walter N. Polakov. 


We must take the way of Jesus or perish, but we are 
not likely to take it unless we develop his faith that 
God is love and love is power.—Ernest F. Tittle. 
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Wuat SHaLL I Do Tus SUMMER? 


a 


By CHARLES HH. CORBETT 
eo 


iF YOU are so fortunate as to be able to go 
abroad this summer you will find that there 
will not be such hordes of tourists to crowd and 
jostle you, while hotel keepers, who have seen 
their patrons dwindle in numbers, will be so glad 
to see you that they will welcome you as Abra- 
ham did the angel of the Lord. 

So if you can afford to travel, now is the time 
to do it. With so many reputable travel agencies 
not only ready but eager to serve you, it is un- 
necessary here to go into details of tickets, pass- 
ports, routes and so forth. But it may be worth 
while to give a few hints which are applicable to 
students rather than to the general public, and 
especially to members of the Student Christian 
Movement. 

As Students Like It 

While older people like to travel with the least 
exertion possible, students are more likely to en- 
joy an occasional hiking or bicycle trip. In 
Europe the bicycle is used far more than it is in 
America and costs little to rent or to buy; thus 
equipped, one finds it easy to reach interesting 
places off the beaten track and far from the 
madding crowd. Then too one finds youthful 
hikers in every European country, and special 
arrangements have been made to connect Ameri- 
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can students who want to hike with European 
students who will go along as guides and friends, 
Such an experience will furnish happy memories 
for a lifetime. (If you are interested in this as- 
pect of travel apply to the National Student Fed- 
erat.on of America, 218 Madison Avenue, New 
York City.) 

For members of the Student Christian Move- 
ment it is important to know that there are many 
summer conferences for students where Ameri- 
can student visitors are welcome. In some of 
these countries the language barrier may be 
rather formidable, but certainly not in England, 
and if you have a chance to go to Swanwick for 
one of the student conferences, be sure to do 
so. The contact with men and women from the 
colleges and universities of the British Isles will 
be exceedingly stimulating. One should not be 
too fearful of language difficulties even in Hol- 
land, for a great many Dutch people speak Eng- 
lish fluently, and anyone who has experienced 
Dutch hospitality will not soon forget it. France 
and Switzerland and Germany also have student 
conferences which are worth considering. (For 
credentials write to any field secretary or to the 
Student Division, Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.) 


DAILY THRONGS OF WORKERS 

AND PEASANTS FILE PAST 

LENIN’S TOMB IN MOSCOW’S 
RED SQUARE 


Photo, courtes 
The Open Road 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Geneva is becoming a recognized rendezvous for 
students in the summer time, many of whom 
come to study at the University or in the Geneva 
School of International Studies while others stay 
a little while to absorb what they can of the in- 
ternational atmosphere, while they find recreation 
swimming or boating on the lake, or hiking off to 
Mont Blane or other points of interest. 

At Geneva there is the International Students 
Union, which is a kind of a club which arranges 
lectures, teas, hikes, etc. The city is also the 
place where the head office of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation is located, under whose 
auspices an international student conference is 
annually held. This interesting conference will 
meet this year at La Chataigneraie s/Coppet, a 
charming Swiss village near Geneva. 


Russia, Perhaps 


For American students who want to do the 
1933 equivalent of “going west to Oregon,” the 
Soviet Union, with some of its very reasonable 
six weeks’ “cover-all’” tours, is a_ possibility. 
Travel via third category is difficult; ice cream 
sodas and cream puffs may be missed but a fas- 
cinating social experiment of world significance 
will be open for your inspection. In Russia, it is 
advisable usually to travel with an organized 
group. There are numerous such groups, under 
excellent leadership. (Investigate The Open 
Road, 56 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y.; or 
the Bureau of University Travel, 10 Boyd Street, 
Newton, Mass.) 


Why Not Mexico? 


If you cannot afford to cross the ocean this 
summer, but still want to go abroad, our two 
neighbors, Canada and Mexico, have many allur- 
ing charms. Those of Canada are so well known 
that we need not dwell on them here, but Mexico 
as a summer resort is not as appreciated as she 
ought to be. 

To some it will sound absurd to talk about go- 
ing to the tropics for a summer vacation, but the 
central part of Mexico is a plateau which is about 
a mile and a half above sea level, and which con- 
sequently has an equable climate. Many Ameri- 
can students and teachers, from states adjacent 
to Mexico, have already discovered that the sum- 
mer school of the University of Mexico, at Mexico 
City, is a fine place in which to study Spanish, 
as well as the history of the Spanish-American 
countries. Many other courses are offered, some 
of them in English, and the university will help 
American students secure cheap lodgings with 
Mexican families, and will arrange week-end ex- 
cursions to points of interest in the city and its 
environs. 

Then there is the annual seminar of the Com- 
mittee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, 
an American organization with affiliations with 
the University of Mexico, offering invaluable fa- 
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Photo, courtesy Hubert Herring) 


CUZCO STREETS HAVE OLD-WORLD CHARM 


cilities for meeting the leaders of modern Mexico 
and learning from their lips what is going on in 
the country along social, educational, political 
and religious lines. (Address Hubert Herring, 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y.) 

Mexico offers an abundance of that quality 
which is essential to attract travelers, namely va- 
riety. Though it is so close to us geographically 
it is very different in hosts of ways, and these 
differences interest and often fascinate the trav- 
eler from the States. The remains of the Indian 
civilization of Mexico are both more extensive 
and more impressive than those we find here, and 
a visit to the pyramids which are located not far 
from Mexico City is a memorable experience. 
Then one is constantly meeting reminders of the 
incredible Spanish Conquistadores and their ex- 
traordinary exploits. 

Just to walk along the streets of Mexican cities 
is to experience many stimulating sensations. 
While one meets many who are dressed in such 
modern garb that they would fit into the scene 
in New York or Paris, one also meets barefoot 
peons with enormous straw hats and the simplest 
of costumes, and one can scarcely take two steps 
without being offered lottery tickets by the vend- 
ors who throng the streets to serve those who 
are looking for sudden wealth. Whether one’s 
major interest is art or architecture or handi- 
crafts or folklore or archeology or history or 
politics or sociology or religion one finds a wealth 
of material ready to hand in Mexico, so that the 
intelligent traveler vows to himself that he will 
return again as speedily as possible. 
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ON THE LONDON EXPRESS 


Some day shall |, too, sit in trains and sleep, 

My head, like hers, rolling from side to side, 
And |, a snoring, heavy huddled heap, 

Though the green downs of Kent lie low and wide? 
Though Winchester is somewhere to the west, 

And Oxford not two hundred miles away--- 
Some day shall my head bob against my breast 

As | go up to London town in May? 
Some day shall |, too, doze complacently 

When Canterbury's towers are looming near, 
When | shall see Stoke Poges presently 

And Hampton Court and Maidenhead and Shere? 
Shall |, outwitted, too, by time, some day 
Nod as | ride along the Pilgrim's way? 


Barsara Mapison TUNNELL 





“Century of Progress” 


If you cannot afford to visit foreign lands this 
summer there is still much to do right here in 
the United States. 

One outstanding event will be the exposition at 
Chicago, which is to be called “The Century of 
Progress.” This will provide stimulus and in- 
struction as well as opportunities for recreation 
and amusement. The experiments in modern ar- 
chitecture will be interesting even if one doesn’t 
like the final result. Beside the temporary ex- 
hibits will be some permanent exhibits of great 
value such as the replica of the golden pavilion 
from Jehol; the collections of natural history and 
many other objects in the Field Museum; the 
Planetarium and the Aquarium. For those who 
are interested in art, the Art Institute of Chicago 
is a continual delight. 

Chicago itself is a constant laboratory for the 
study of sociology; and now, with its multitudes 
of unemployed, many of whom have been organ- 
ized into their own associations, the city is more 
fascinating than ever though many of its prob- 
lems are so terrific that they leave one with a 
feeling of helplessness and frustration. An ideal 
arrangement would be to enroll for the summer 
session at the University of Chicago or at North- 
western, with not too heavy a schedule, so that 
one would be free to spend a good deal of time 
at the exposition and in studying the city. Or, 
join up with the student groups which are organ- 
izing special interest tours, under able counselors. 
(Write E. B. Shultz, 19 South La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

For those who cannot go even as far as Chi- 
cago, there is always the possibility of traveling 
by imagination, into many climes and many eras, 
carried on the magic carpet of books. No Alad- 
din’s Palace excels in allure the riches that are 
flowing these days from the nation’s printing 
presses. 
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EUROPEAN STUDENT CONFERENCES 
Great Britain (men and women) 
July 11-17 The Hayes, Swanwick (Derbyshire) 
First General Conference. 
The Hayes, Swanwick (Derbyshire) 
Second General Conference. 
Wales, Third General Conference. 


July 22-28 


July 23-28 
Germany 
July 30-August 3 Conferences for Men students: 
Bad Saarow (Mark) North Germany. 
Bad Boll (Wurtemberg) Freusburg, Sieg. 
August 1-5 Three Conferences for Women Students 
at the same Conference sites listed 
for Men’s Conferences. 

July 27-August 2 Etol, near Oberammergau; Con- 
ference of International Stu- 
dent Service. 

The Netherlands 
July 10-15 Nunspeet, Holland: Men and Women 
Students. 
August 26-September 2 Nunspeet, Holland: Men’s 
Freshers Conference. 
Woudschoten: Women’s 
Freshers Conference. 


August 29-September 4 


Switzerland 
August 3-9 La Chataigneraie, near Geneva. (Suc- 
cessor of the Vaumarcus confer- 
ences. ) 

Austria 
August 11-31 (Place to be announced.) 


tional Women Students. 
a 
Other Contact Points 


The traveling student will do well to keep at hand 
this list of headquarters offices of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement in various countries. Questions about 
lodging, university courses, contacts with students, 
conferences, etc., will gladly be answered by any one 
of the persons and organizations here listed. If there 
is time, write in advance of your call. 


Interna- 


Geneva: 

World’s Student Christian Federation and Interna- 
tional Student Service; headquarters office, 13 Rue 
Calvin. 

London: 

Student Movement House, 32 Russell Square. Pro- 
gram of discussions; international teas, etc. 
Paris: 

International Women Students’ Foyer. Miss Sarah 
P. Watson, 93 Boulevard St. Michel, Paris V. 

American University Union, Mr. Frank Forget, 173 
Boulevard St. Germain. 

Munich: 

Vereins Studenthaus, 67 Luisenstrasse, Munich. Mr. 
Fritz Beck. 

Dresden: 

German Student Codperative Association, 2 Kaiser- 
strasse. Dr. Reinhold Schairer. 
Florence: 

International Club; rooms and club features. Sig- 
nor M. C. Gay, 9 via Magenta (Tel. 24033). 

Prague: 

Studentsky Domov na Slupi, Albertov. 
Lowrie. 


Donald A. 
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IMPRESSIONS 
OF AMERICA 


+ 
By T. R. MAKIYAMA 
> 


IT WAS in a St. Louis barbershop where the 
barber and I discussed topics of common interest. 

“Do you think the Japs are going to fight us?” 
he inquired after we had talked over the weather, 
depression, and prohibition. 

His question is but one of many indications of 
what seems to be superficial reading of the news- 
papers by the average American. It seems to me 
that the Americans in general are indifferent 
about diplomacy abroad and seldom realize how 
even domestic acts of America affect the entire 
world. 

This view is only one of the impressions gained 
by the members of the Japan Good Will Tour com- 
posed of Roger A. Pfaff, the American adviser; 
Tadayoshi Yamada of Meiji University; Kazu- 
yuki Sumomogi of Doshisha University; and my- 
self, from Chuo University. Since our tour in- 
cluded practically every section of this great na- 
tion we had a rare opportunity to “feel the pulse” 
of American public opinion. In the first half of 
the visit alone, we met about ten thousand Ameri- 
cans. 

Since landing in Seattle over three months ago, 
every day the American papers carried some news 
about Japanese activities in Manchuria. With 
few exceptions, from the lowly tabloids to metro- 
politan dailies, all have been condemning the Jap- 


As a side line on visit to New York 
City, the Good Will Envoys inspected 
the “New York Times” plant. They 
visited Amherst, Princeton, University 
of Chicago, University of Oregon and 


innumerable collegiate points between. 


(Mr. Makiyama is fourth 


from the left) 


MAY, 1933 


Written on the eve of the return to Japan 
of the Student Goodwill Envoys 


anese in a very superficial way. The Hearst pa- 
pers are spreading the “Buy American” slogan 
by warning against Japanese “dumping.” 

One would expect that this sensationalism 
would make the Americans antagonistic to the 
Japanese. Fortunately, as individuals at any rate, 
the Americans are as well disposed to the Japa- 
nese as to any other nationals. We were pleased 
to perceive no hatreds or animosities against the 
people of Japan. Incidentally, this upsets the 
theory that international ill will or injustices can 
be corrected merely by reforming individuals. 
We don’t even need individual hatreds to stir in- 
ternational jingoism. 

We spent many enjoyable days in the various 
fraternity houses on different campuses. These 
happy days with the American students as one of 
them will not be forgotten. The Japanese so fa- 
miliar with the night-club-high-powered-roadster- 
booze-pictures of the movie college life will do 
well to see the real university life in America. To 
us, it was surprising that more than half of the 
students are either partially or wholly working 
their way through school. They are in general 
conscientious and serious. Yet, aside from a 
promising minority, too many accept the status 
quo without a question. Too many idealists are 
under an illusion that good will alone is enough. 





Wide World photo 
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Of what avail to wish for peace or social justice, 
when at the same time political parties or politi- 
cians are supported whose fundamental philos- 
ophy and basis for existence are the furtherance 
of policies which inherently carry with them in- 
justice and strife? 

To some degree this attitude is reflected in the 
student thought on Japan and her policy in Man- 
churia. Most of them get colored pictures from 
the press and academic professors who usually 
seem pro-Chinese. Too seldom to the idealists 
does it occur that such prosaic and “domestic” acts 
as tariffs, trade embargoes, “Buy American” 
movements, Exclusion Law, Monroe Doctrine, 
War Debt Policies, and “isolationism” have any- 
thing to do with creating an international impasse 
in which peace is difficult, if not impossible. Are 
not peace pacts but idle gestures unless accom- 
panied by the corresponding peaceful economic 
and political policies? 

Perhaps the outstanding intellectual factor of 
the American fraternity life may be in the “bull 
sessions.” Here is discussed everything from 
evolution to Marlene Dietrich and co-eds. One 
has the full freedom of speech. World problems 
insoluble by statesmen are thrashed out in frank 
but friendly atmosphere. 

American business men are concerned mainly 
with their business. Manchuria is remote and so 
long as it has no bearing on their business they 
don’t worry. These business men are, however, 
open-minded and fair and are interested in hear- 
ing first-hand opinions. The relative efficiency of 
the Japanese government and industry interest 
their practical minds. They are impressed by 
the fact that eighty per cent of the motor cars of 
Japan are of American make. 

The barber put finishing touches to my hair. 
In answer to his question I offered the following: 
America is a new nation. In the Orient we speak 
of “old” in terms of centuries; in America in 


| One thought ever at the fore--- 


decades. American people are resourceful, ener. 
getic, generous, hopeful; they have what is valy- 
able, a sense of humor. Apply these character- 
istics to social pioneering and adventuring into in- 
ternational peace. 

At the present I cannot see war clouds looming 
over the Pacific. Yet, the future warrants no ex. 
cessive optimism. We are glad to find that the 
American people do not want a war with Japan, 
for we in Japan fervently want American friend- 
ship. But mere individual wishes will not stop 
wars. Peace pacts are unrealistic gestures unless 
the fundamental national actions economically 
and politically are consistent with them. Wars 
are not business propositions; therefore, some 
idealists say, this practical age will not have wars. 
But who knows? This fact was admitted in 
Europe before 1914. 

Mere personal understanding will not solve the 
problem. But I do not deprecate the personal 
factor. On the contrary, an international peace 
structure must have its foundation in personal 
friendship and knowledge. Much of the tradition 
and folk-lore of America goes back to Europe. 
Lacking in American-Orient relations is that per- 
sonal “folk” understanding which spontaneously 
will regard the nationals of other countries pri- 
marily as human beings. That feeling must be 
cultivated mutually. This is the reason why, for 
more than any other reason, the “Good Will Tour” 
members have so thoroughly enjoyed our visit to 
your great nation where we were so happy to be 
with the students just as one of them. 

Will you, the American students, fulfill this per- 
sonal request: That you apply your noble herit- 
age of courage, initiative, and generosity and dare 
to prepare for peace? We of Japan hope and trust 
that you will create a society which shall express 
those sterling qualities which you as individuals 
have at heart. To you we look for leadership in 
the reconstruction of this world into a codperative 
society of the world. 


That in the divine ship, the World, breasting time and space, 
All peoples of the globe together sail, sail the same voyage, are bound to the 


same destination, 


While behind all, firm and erect as ever, 


Undismay'd amid the rapids---amid the irresistible and deadly urge, 
Stands a Helmsman, with brow elate and strong hand. 
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WALT WHITMAN. 
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iow WE Do IT 


. 


By LOIS WILDY 
Y. W. C. A. Secretary, University of Minnesota 
* 


NO TWO years have we done it in the same manner. 
Each year someone or some group suggests a proce- 
dure that sounds better or that carries more enthusi- 
asm than the way of last year. Each year it is the way 
that seems most interesting, the way that is nearest 
to the real needs of the girls in the Association. Cer- 
tain are we that the new cabinet must have an early 
start, that the success and achievement of the year 
depends in a large way upon the thinking and the 
preparation made in the spring and that a very neces- 
sary esprit de corp is begun which is so important to 
a cabinet group. 

The plans which are outlined here have been tried 
at various times, not all of them in one year, but all 
of them have been successfully used at one time or 
another or in some combination. 


We Get a President--- 


The eight candidates for the four elective offices 
were invited to waffles and sausages at the “Bricks 
and Boards” (the apartment of the secretary) on an 
early Sunday morning about ten days before the elec- 
tion. This group of eight and the secretary had high 
conversation concerning the function of the Associa- 
tion on the college campus. What is the purpose of 
our Association? What kinds of activities, what sub- 
jects for study and discussion do the girls on our 
campus need? What suggestions, what proposals must 
we carry out? What shall be qualifications for cabi- 
net members? Each girl thought in terms, not of the 
particular office for which she had been nominated, but 
looked at the whole life of the campus and at the 
whole Association. A new sense of responsibility for 
the whole Association rested upon each nominee and 
whether she was elected an officer or became a cabinet 
chairman she saw her particular “job” in terms of the 
whole Association. There began to grow too a feeling 
of comradeship and fellowship which was a promising 
nucleus for the cabinet. 


---Then a Cabinet 


Immediately after election the president “went into 
a huddle” with the other officers and with the secretary 
to choose members of her cabinet. The final decisions 
of course rested with her but she asked advice and 
suggestions from many people. She approached the 
girls whom she wanted for cabinet members somewhat 
as follows: We think you are the kind of person whom 
we'd like to have on the Y. W. C. A. Cabinet. We are 
not sure just which project or what interest you’d like 
most to work with next year. Let’s talk it over. 
What do you think are the most important or interes- 
ing things the Y. W. C. A. should do? What is the 
most important function? Which of these do you want 
most to do? 
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Third in a series of articles telling 
how the cabinet charts its course 
and gets under weigh 


In this particular Association the cabinet is made 
up of certain groupings of committees: 


1. The executive group. 

2. The socialization committees—those that have to 
do with the social programs and the orientation 
of students, e.g., Social Committee, Fortnightly 
Club (joint Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A.), Fresh- 
man Discussion Leaders, Personnel Committee. 

3. Community and Social Issues, e. g., International, 
Social Service, Faculty-Student, Economics and 
Politics. 

4. Religious—Seminar on Religion, Religious Em- 
phasis, etc. 

5. Coordinating Committees, e. g., Publicity, Office 
Hostesses, Finance. 

6. Fellowship Groups, e.g., groups of girls who 
“want to belong,” want to meet regularly to talk 
and to hear speakers about a number of ideas. 


In the past two years, the president just after elec- 
tion and before the cabinet was chosen, invited to a 
houseparty from forty to sixty girls who were either 
the most active in the Association or who were repre- 
sentative of different points of view. This group met 
in a cottage at a near-by lake from Saturday after- 
noon until Sunday noon. The conversation covered 
such points as: What are the needs of the girls on the 
campus? What are the girls interested in? What is 
the function of a religious organization on this cam- 
pus? What shall be the program for next year? 
Using this discussion as an indication of trends, the 
major emphases of the year were chosen and the cabi- 
net formed. 

---and Plunge In 


The cabinet selected, two lines of procedure have 
been used during the past years. First, a symposium 
for training for leadership. This consists of a series 
of four to six meetings, sometimes cooperatively ar- 
ranged by W. S. G. A., W. A. A. and Y. W. C. A., on 
the qualifications of leadership, methods and goals. 
Some of the subjects were: 


1. The sociology of the campus—a bird’s eye ‘view 
of what are the most influential factors in this 
college. 

2. Project making—what is a project? How does 
one do a project? 

3. Discussion group methods—-How does one lead a 
discussion? 

4. Rules and regulations for conducting a commit- 
tee meeting. 

5. What are the qualifications of leaders? 

6. Evaluation and reports—What of them? 


Faculty members, the Dean of Women, the Secretary 
and Senior students were the leaders of this series of 
discussions. This symposium seems to be useful about 
every other year. 
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Will Buy... 


A Library That 
@® Formerly Sold 
for Seven Dollars 


Prepared for the use of officers 
in a College Christian Association. 


Send a dollar and get this set of 
pamphlets. Size, 84x11. A 
cloth-covered ring binder is in- 


cluded, FREE with every order 


for a set. 
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How to Raise a Local Association Budget. 

How Student Associations May Deal with Social 
Issues. 
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Programs. 
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The second plan used is a series of talks and dig! 
cussions with the cabinet immediately after it is fo. 
mulated. The series followed the general idea gj 
“what is the purpose of this University Y. W. C. 4 
and how shall we carry it out this year?” The sub 
jects were: 

1. What is the purpose of a religious organization! 

(Presented by some person who has thoughj 

deeply into this subject, e. g., a regional secretary 

either of Y. W. C. A. or Y. M. C. A., perhaps g 

faculty member, or a professor of philosophy o 

religion. ) 
. What are the social needs of the students on this 

campus? (Presented by a professor of psychol 
ogy or dean of student affairs.) 
3. The ethical-social program of the Association 

What are the social causes we must concern our 

selves about? 
4. The Student Movement—the intercollegiate rela 

tionships and international affiliation. (Pre 
sented by a senior student or regional secretary 
or council member.) 


to 


A house party for all members of the Association is 
held in the middle of May at which time the member. 
ship play together, talk together and install the new 
cabinet. 

These are the group procedures and along with them 
each cabinet person is working with her adviser and 
her committee or group on plans for the spring, sum- 
mer and early fall. The work or project of the retir- 
ing chairman does not stop abruptly but flows into the 
hands of her successor prepared by all the resources 
possible: these group processes, talks with retiring 
cabinet person, consultation with the Secretary 


ing of Regional Newsletters, program material from 


headquarters, talks with faculty people, personal medi- 


tation and thinking about what she wishes to do. 
a 
A Correction 


Last month (on p. 190) we published the first article 
Out of his rich ex- 
perience within the University of Washington Y. M. 
Seamans told in stimulating style 
cabinet as it lays 
Unfortu-] re 
in a last minute readjustment of the type on] L¢ 


in this series, Hcw We Do It. 
C. A., Herbert L. 
the plan followed by the U. of W. 
out, and then digs into, 
nately, 
the page, Mr. Seamans’ name was left off. We deeply 
regret this accidental omission.—THE EDITORs. 
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STUDY AND VACATION 


may be combined in an attractive and inexpensive 

way this summer by visiting A Century of Progress 

Exposition and at the same time attending the 
joint summer session of 





The Chicago Theological Seminary 


with the 
Divinity School of The University of Chicago 


For further information address 
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5757 .University Avenue Chicago 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


International Women Students’ Conference 


For the first time the Women Students’ Christian 
Federation is planning a conference for women only. 
The call states: “‘DeSnite questions face us, as Chris- 
tian women leaders in this swiftly changing world of 
ours: we want to face the challenge, to rethink our 
calling, to share our difficulties and experiences. We 
want to associate in our search a few of the very best 
young women leaders in each country. At the same 
time, we stress the fact that our conference and camp 
is meant primarily for students still in college.” The 
conference site will be in Austria and the cost will 
not exceed 3 to 3% Austrian shillings per day (50 
cents per day). 

The plan is for a three-weeks’ camp, to be divided 
into two parts: a ten-days’ conference, with an in- 
tensive program; and a ten-days’ camp with much 
leisure for excursions, and the forming of friendships. 
The dates proposed are August 11-31. In making ap- 
plication one should say definitely if one expects to 
visit both conference and camp, or the conference only. 

Here are the suggested topics for conference dis- 
cussion: 


1. The economic crisis facing the women com- 
ing out of college. 

2. Are our college years, as now conceived, an 
adequate preparation for the kind of service to 
which women are called? 

3. What is our task as Christian women in pub- 
lic life? 

4. The crisis of ethics from the standpoint of 
the woman student. 

5. The place of women in the Church. 


Those interested should communicate with their 
regional secretary or with Miss Leslie Blanchard, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


* 
Why Not a Work Camp? 


The European work camps offer a unique opportu- 
nity for American students to become acquainted with 
students of Europe; as a practical school for learning 
languages and customs, these camps are unexcelled. 

Some seventy American students may spend several 
pleasant and profitable weeks in Europe, at a small 
financial outlay, at student camps in Germany, Hol- 
land, Wales, Switzerland, Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
Through the courtesy of the codperating committees 
of International Student Service in these countries, 
representative students will be admitted for periods 
of three or four weeks during the summer months. 
The youth will be housed in groups of about one hun- 
dred under qualified leaders. In some of the camps 
girls will be admitted. 

The mornings will be devoted to healthful outdoor 
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work. The student groups will be making gardens 
and recreation grounds; they will remove the débris 
left by winter avalanches; they will build roads and 
forest trails, drain meadows and marsh land. The 
campers will spend their afternoons playing games, 
hiking, swimming and visiting places of historical in- 
terest. In some of the camps there will be discussion 
groups; group singing and dramatic work. 

In the Swiss camps representative American stu- 
dents will be admitted without cost; in Austria the 
admittance fee is $2, in Holland $4, in Wales $5.25, 
in Germany $10. These figures include board and 
room and in some cases work clothes. Interested stu- 
dents should apply to Kenneth Holland, 140 Nassau 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

« 
Pro Christo 


M. C. Slotemaker de Bruine, who many in this 
country who were at Toronto, Cleveland or Dublin 
(N. H.) will remember, writes from Hungary: 

“The S. C. M., known as ‘Pro Christo,’ carries on 
its work in numerous groups, especially in Budapest 
(in the form of Bible study, discussion groups, lec- 
tures, etc.). The character of this movement is in- 
terconfessional, which is not easy in Hungary where 
sixty per cent of the population is Roman Catholic 
and where the Reformed Church is in process of be- 
coming conscious of its reformed character, so that 
a strictly confessional movement (‘Soli Deo Gloria’) 
is growing rapidly. The program is rich and system- 
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atic; they are consciously confessional, opposing 
Roman Catholicism and also Christianity ‘in general’ 
or nonconfessional Christianity. As an exception they 
have also a few Lutheran members. In Budapest they 
have a new secretariat (founded in November) with a 
hostel for twenty-seven students, and another hostel 
for eighteen school boys. In a country where the 
situation is not clear, they try to establish a very 
definite and conscious Calvinistic feeling, thus form- 
ing an isolated block—a sort of confessional revival. 

“In addition to this confessional revival there is also 
in the Church of Hungary a religious revival, the in- 
spiration of which seems to go back to John R. Mott 
and Professor Imre, and to Dr. Viktor, former chair- 
man of the §.C.M. in Hungary. Among students 
in general one can see that religious interest is very 
slight; nationalistic feelings are much stronger. The 
real evangelical approach to students is very difficult, 
because of these reasons.” 


China 


Dear “Round World” (apologies to Ed. Wynne): 
This fall a number of our students received letters 
from American college students, asking a variety of 
questions about college life in China. The enclosed 
letter is an attempt to give a brief picture of life on 
our campus, especially those phases about which spe- 
cific questions were asked. Miss Chou Kuo Ping, the 
writer of the article, is a junior in the Yenching Col- 
lege of Arts and Letters, and a native of Canton.— 
ELIZABETH RUGH PRICE. 


“Women in China had no position at all in Chinese 
society ten or fifteen years ago, but now all sorts of vo- 
cations are open to them. Since we have not too many 
college graduates, most of them go out as teachers; 
these are badly needed now that mass education is 
spreading quickly; others become social workers, 
lawyers, accountants or secretaries. Some marry, of 
course. We are also having more nurses and doctors. 
Women officials are making their way rapidly in the 
political world. Perhaps you know that our provincial 
officials are appointed through government examina- 
tions, and women are given an equal chance with men. 

“About our college life, it is somewhat like yours, 
I think, except that almost all our colleges provide 
dormitories and campus life is probably more unified. 
We are very keen on sports, such as basketball, volley 
ball, football, tennis, etc. 

“We have been told that we are natural actors as a 
race because if we want to put up a play that is not 
classical, we do not need any practice. All the amateur 
actors are told the plot and their assigned parts and 
there goes the play. But when it is an old play which 
is usually given by professional actors, then every 
emotion, every action, should be in accordance with 
the standardized form. Our graduates do not become 
professional actors, as actors are still not respected 
in this country. But we have dramatic clubs in col- 
leges both in English and Chinese. We put on plays 
occasionally. ‘Why the Chimes Rang’ was played here 
last Christmas. Movies are drawing much attention, 
though. 

“Besides these activities, we have choral singing. 
Students and faculty in this university combine to 
sing the ‘Messiah’ every Christmas and hundreds of 
people come to hear it every year. Last spring they 
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sang ‘The Creation.’ 
Chinese orchestras. 

“As to the average campus set-up, I don’t know 
what to say, because I don’t have any standard with 
which to compare. This university is said to be very 
up-to-date. Many British friends have said that they 
don’t have anything as modern in England, but I sup- 
pose American colleges are all quite new. I must say 
that we don’t have many colleges as well equipped as 
this one, the property of which is estimated at 
$3,000,000 gold. 


“IT have left one question of yours—the political 
situation—to the last. No doubt you all know that 
Japan is our nearest neighbor and has been for years 
doing everything she can to get a territorial footing 
in China which makes all the more difficult the task 
of stabilizing our government. Since September, 1931, 
she has waged an undeclared war on China. The 
damage done to life and property both in Manchuria 
and Shanghai are inestimable. On January 1, 1933, 
Japan invaded Shanhaikwan, which is in the same 
province with Peiping and is about 250 miles away. 
Now she is attacking Jehol, only 140 miles to our 
north. So far we have attempted to withhold from 
too much bloodshed. What the future holds one can- 
not say.” 


There are also foreign and 


a 
Hoover's Hogs 


The year Lyman and Helen Hoover went to China, 
$175 was paid toward his expense by the Hastings 
College Christian Association. The following year 
$42 was raised; last year, nothing. This year the 
cabinet felt dubious about raising any money—but 
student ingenuity finally found a way. 

The cabinet discussed the funds in their “Y” treas- 
ury and decided they could spare $10 and still have 
enough to carry on their program this spring and next 
fall. The president then made a proposal. He has 
the contract (worth $55) for delivering telephone di- 
rectories in the city of Hastings; he proposed that 
the cabinet do the job and turn over the entire amount 
to the Hoover Fund. A freshman, who had been in- 
vited to the meeting, rose to speak and made the em- 
barrassed suggestion that he contribute to the Hoover 
project one of a lot of hogs which would soon be ready 
for market on the farm at home. 


The dean gave his wholehearted codperation to the 
Hoover Fund project and arranged to have the col- 
lege’s business office get out mimeographed subscrip- 
tion blanks before morning chapel. These blanks gave 
the option of contributing in time, money, or any 
other form (the latter with the hog in mind). When 
the slips were collected there proved to be total 
pledges of: $16.25 in cash; four days of work; one 
chicken; one white steer. Estimating the value of the 
live stock and adding one-half of this total to the 
amount produced at the cabinet meeting the night be- 
fore, the total for the Hoover project was nearly $100. 
Some of those who pledged work are employed in the 
college dining hall and will suggest that they go with- 
out one day’s meals, asking the college management 
to give them cask instead. 


For a large group of students at Hastings, some- 
thing deeper has been added to life through the joy 
of sacrificial sharing with their fellow students in 
China. 
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Hicgu LIGHTS 


Successful Missions Conference. On a Sunday in 
March at Phillips Brooks House in Harvard Univer- 
sity, a group of 160 students representing colleges of 
greater Boston and vicinity, and forty faculty mem- 
bers and adult leaders in student religious work 
gathered to spend a day discussing the problems aris- 
ing from the Laymen’s Report on Missions. Interest, 
which was keen, was due to several factors: 

(a) The published report of the laymen’s inquiry, 
Rethinking Missions. A very few students have been 
“rethinking missions” and have been consuming all 
available material on the subject; a larger number 
are “thinking missions” for the first time. In spite 
of the limited supply of cash at the conference due to 
the bank holiday, thirty-three sets of the Laymen’s 
Report, Dr. Mott’s book, The Present Day Summons, 
and the Study Outline were sold. 

(b) The student Christian Associations, the college 
groups and the church groups joined in planning the 
event, the purpose of which was to create a sustained 
interest in the Report with all of its implications, in 
the hope that variéus student groups will carry on a 
detailed and constructive discussion of the Report 
during the remainder of the school year and even be- 
yond that time. 

(c) A third factor for success was the able lead- 
ership. 

Professor William E. Hocking of Harvard Univer- 
sity and Mrs. Hocking were present. (It is hardly 
necessary to add that Dr. Hocking, as Chairman of 
the Appraisal Commission, wrote the first four chap- 
ters of the Report.) Mrs. Hocking discussed missions 
particularly as related to education in the Orient. Her 
personal charm and enthusiasm, her quick answers to 
questions, her broad and intelligent viewpoint did a 
great deal to revitalize the interest of those who have 
been favorably disposed to missions and to create a 
new interest on the part of the skeptical. Dr. Hocking 
limited himself to the answering of questions which 
had been prepared in advance and which pertained to 
the philosophy of missions and to the adequacy of 
missions to meet the great moral, economic, and po- 
litical changes which are now taking place. After the 
morning session the Hockings were surrounded by 
students, who plied them with further questions. 

The noon hour gave opportunity for numerous in- 
formal group “confabs.” Walter Kotschnig, of Ge- 
neva, Secretary of the International Student Service, 
began the afternoon session by discussing the social, 
economic, and religious conditions in Europe and 
America. He raised the significant question, “In view 
of conditions existing in the western world, what 
great religious message have we to take to the 
Orient?” He urged the students to live as mission- 
aries immediately; that is, to identify themselves 
with underprivileged groups and to understand at 
first-hand what are the destructive forces at work in 
the world and what are the constructive forces with 
which they may ally themselves. 
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—on trends of student thought and action 


The concluding hour brought a synthesis under the 
penetrating leadership of Basil Matthews, President 
of the London Missionary Society and noted authority 
on missions. Dr. Matthews made clear that in spite 
of all criticism the Christian Church has a contribu- 
tion to make to the life of the world in every land. 
“The old world order,” said he, referring particularly 
to the Orient, “was harmonious but not progressive. 
The new world order is progressive bu. not harmoni- 
ous. Christianity must combine progress with har- 
mony.” 

Colleges represented included Harvard, Radcliffe, 
Tufts, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, North- 
eastern, Boston, Simmons, Wellesley, Framingham 
Normal, Wheaton, Brown, Bates; Andover and Milton 
academies. John Metcalf of Northeastern University 
was chairman of the student committee on prepara- 
tion and he presided at the sessions. 


One of the twenty-seven Wellesley girls present, 
commenting on the value of the conference, wrote: 
“I speak for a considerable number of students with 
whom I have conferred. We were impressed with the 
significant facts presented concerning missions; we 
are eager for still more facts. Our enthusiasm for 
missions has been stimulated; we have been helped 
to see that religious service abroad need not be sec- 
tarian nor dogmatic. We cannot tolerate imperialism 
even in the propagation of religion and we are happy 
to learn that we can serve other countries in the spirit 
of Christianity and help them through all possible 
means to find the abundant life. We are resolved to 
pass on to other students both the information and 
the inspiration we have received. We plan to organ- 
ize study groups, using the material which has been 
provided by the Committee on Missions in the World 
of Tomorrow.” 


Before Exposure and After. From a letter written 
after the Boston conference to rethink missions: 

“Students were distrustful when we asked them to 
go to Cambridge to a discussion of ‘Rethinking Mis- 
sions.’ One sensed them saying, ‘Who do you think I 
am that I should be interested in that?’ But as the 
day came to a close one heard them saying, “That’s 
great stuff. I had no idea missions had to do‘with 
topics so linked up with life.’” 


Big Ten. Cabinet training conferences are conven- 
ing all over the map. In the Middle West the “Big 
Ten” and other colleges whose size and situation make 
for similarity of problem and program, join forces in 
the spring officers’ training conference. Participating 
schools are invited to send the newly elected president 
and secretary, the retiring president and the faculty 
adviser. The new presidents present a-résumé of the 
situation their Association faces; the retiring presi- 
dents report on accomplishments of the past year. The 
resulting discussions, the widening vision that is 
gained of the breadth and depth of the Student Chris- 








tian Movement, are felt to be invaluable aspects of 
this midwestern event held this year in early April. 

In every section of the country similar new officers’ 
groups will be convening these spring months, from 
Florida to Oregon, and points between: Topeka; Des 
Moines; Oberlin; Athens (Ga.); Bryon (Texas); 
Petit Jean (Ark.); York (Neb.); Lake Independence 
Wis.); Linfield (Ore.)—to mention only some of the 
April dates. 


Shekleless Conferences. An inventive genius has 
discovered a way to hold one-day conferences rich in 
discovery and at the same time quite free of financial 
overhead. The use of donated cars and the carrying 
of picnic lunch boxes containing the equivalent of two 
meals are two items which obviate the need for a fi- 
nancial committee. Thus, on a recent Sunday a one- 
day Tour of Understanding introduced students to 
Negro life and culture in Kansas City. The Urban 
League and the Negro Branch of the Y. W. C. A. were 
hosts. The students participating came from Park 
College, William Jewel, Central Missouri Teachers 
College, and the Kansas City Teachers College. 


Conference delegation. California submits the ac- 
companying photograph as a demonstration of what a 
real student conference delegation looks like. At 
Asilomar (midwinter’ intercollegiate conference) 
Stiles Halls (U. C. Y. M. C. A.) delivered a delegation 
totaling forty in number, thirty-five of whom were 
students. (Summer conference delegation chairmen 
please note.) 


Novel! Capitalizing the presence of the Interna- 
tional Exposition in Chicago, the Middle West Field 
Council is sponsoring an attractive and novel plan. 
The Geneva (men’s) student conference will operate 
on a double-barreled plan—at Lake Geneva June 10- 
16, then sojourning to Chicago, June 16-21. The 
Geneva program promises six full days of rich fellow- 
ship, thought, worship, and recreation with other col- 
lege men and student leaders in one of nature’s love- 
liest beauty spots. Then, at Chicago, for four and a 
half days the conference will see and study, with 
understanding guides and interpreters, the Century 
of Progress International Exposition and the City of 
Chicago in its many aspects. The conference is 
planned as a unit and delegates are urged to remain 
through for the nine-and-a-half-day period at an all- 
costs rate of $29.85 (exclusive of the usual personal 
items and “the third meal” during the Chicago term). 
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WHAT A 
CONFERENCE 
DELEGATION 
LOOKS LIKE 


A. U. C. A. Go to Washington. The Association of 
Unemployed College Alumni is calling on all unem- 
ployed college graduates and professional people to 
assemble in Washington May 2-3 to discuss the basis 
for a legislative program promising permanence. The 
conference will open with an academic procession in 
cap and gown of unemployed Ph.D.’s, LL.B.’s, M.D.’s. 
Miss Frances Perkins—generally regarded as repre- 
sentative of intelligent progressivism—has been in- 
vited to open the sessions. The final program will be 
presented to President Roosevelt (Harvard ’04) by 
the Harvard contingent. It is expected that in Wash- 
ington will be developed recommendations for the al- 
leviation of unemployment in the various professions, 
with a specific program for teachers, lawyers, medical 
practitioners, and other professional groups. The 
final item in the recommendations is to be a plea for 
a planned society. 

The A. U. C. A. was organized last fall, with re- 
gional chapters in New York City and in the Rocky 
Mountain area. During the winter regular meetings 
have been held; the program that developed has in- 
cluded study; research; social service; welding of 
the A. U. C. A. into a self-conscious unit. The Wash- 
ington conference and its practical program is the 
culmination of the preceding months of growth. 

Persons who desire to affiliate with the A. U. C. A. 
write to: John W. Price, Pittsburg, Kan.; or, Joseph 
Lash, 112 East 19th St., New York City. 


A National Vote on War. The Intercollegiate Dis- 
armament Council national poll on “Participation in 
War” is circulating some 730 colleges. As this is 
written Columbia, Brown, Princeton and Yale are 
carrying on their local polls. The petition is phrased 
so that both the radical and the moderate pacifist may 
sign, in designated columns. A choice of position is 
provided; signatories may pledge themselves “not to 
participate in any war, of whatever origin or nature” 
or “except in case of invasion of the mainland of the 
United States.” In order to determine what propor- 
tion of a given college community has signed the paci- 
fist pledges, a third column is provided for signatures 
to a statement which represents the traditional test of 
citizenship—willingness to participate in any war con- 
stitutionally declared by Congress. The signed ballots 
are to be presented to the President and Congress. 


Death Racket. Under this descriptive title is pub- 
lished an 8-page multigraphed pamphlet portraying 
in pointed paragraphs the peace-time racket of the 
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munitions makers whose slogan is “Give us profits 
from bigger and better wars.” Do you want infor- 
mation for building up a fact-bristling argument for 
a debate on the question of arms embargo? Ask for 
a copy of this pamphlet, writing: Youth Movement 
for World Recovery, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


International Essay Contest. Students of twenty- 
seven countries contributed essays on the subject, 
“How Can the Youth of the University and School 
Contribute to the Realization of a United States of 
the World?” in a contest conducted by the New His- 
tory Society, an international organization for the 
promotion of world peace. The board of judges, which 
included such notables as Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, 
Professor Einstein and Ambassador M. Salvador De 
Madariaga, awarded the prizes to three American con- 
testants: Leonard L. Kimball, University of Michi- 
gan; Rufus E. Miles, Jr., Antioch College; and Irving 
S. Cohen, College of the City of New York. A total 
of 389 essays were submitted. The prizes of $300, 
$200 and $100 will be awarded to the winners in Paris 
in June. 


What Is Religion? C. V. Hibbard, University of 
Wisconsin’s able Association Secretary, veteran of 
unnumbered quiet firesides with inquiring students, 
offers this when asked for his personal definition of 
religion: “Religion is the organization of a man’s 
emotions. All his appreciations are involved in it: his 
apprecation of literature, of the arts, of man’s re- 
corded idealisms, of the abstract beauty of science and 
mathematics, certainly of the beauty of personality, 
like that of Jesus Christ. Then the sense of an or- 
ganizing intelligence back of all this beauty, the find- 
ing finally of beauty in God—that is religion.” 


Religion Is Live Campus Topic. Bates had a three- 
day Council on Religion with Kirtley Mather (Har- 
vard Professor of Geology) speaking on Science and 
Religion. The University of Missouri held its second 
annual Religious Emphasis Week, with John R. Hart 
addressing the student convocation, with meetings 
scheduled in churches, the high school, the Kiwanis 
Club and in Stephens College. Bowdoin had a three- 
day event, its second annual Forum of Modern Re- 
ligious Thought, with thirteen speakers released si- 
multaneously on the campus to discuss with numercus 
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fraternity and other student groups “The Place of the 
Church in Social, Economic and Political Construc- 
tion.” 


Students and Social Change was the topical magnet 
which drew audiences totaling 750 to three conference 
sessions at the Unive.sity of Pennsylvania. Contrib- 
utory factors to success were the excellent publicity 
by Philadelphia papers and the coéperation of faculty 
in spreading the news and in personal attendance. 
And, collection boxes placed in the lobby disgorged 
$40, which came very close to covering ail costs in the 
holding of the conferences. 


The Fraternity All-Pledge Dinner looms large as an 
item on the year’s program at the University of Illi- 
nois Y. M. C. A. Held under the auspices of the Fresh- 
man Fellowship Committee, it is felt that this annual 
event helps create fellowship and friendship among 
the men on the campus and adds content and spiritual 
depth to the fundamental idea of fraternity. This 
year’s dinner gathered 450 pledges for a ‘ine evening 
of group singing, special music, good food, and an in- 
spirational address by the “grand old man” from the 
Midway—Coach Amos Alonzo Stagg. 

Washington University (Mo.) also sets great store 
by its pledge banquet: “If well planned meetings are 
at all effective in moulding students’ thinking then 
these gatherings are making a real dent. They cer- 
tainly challenge students to the deeper significance of 
frate.nity life.” 

a 


Negro Student Associations and the 
Student Christian Movement 


FOR more than a quarter of a century the Student 
Christian Association Movement has held an impor- 
tant place in Negro colleges. The earlier stages in the 
development of local Associations in these colleges 
were characterized by the undisputed centrality of the 
Y. M. C. A. in the whole scheme of student interests 
and activities. Local Associations furnished the me- 
dium for the expression of undergraduate initiative 
and supplied a fertile ground for the cultivation of 
capacities for student self-direction. 

As the procession of secretarial personnel passes in 
review, cne is reminded of the succession of strong 
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personalities who made periodic visits to campuses 
and frequently did more to stimulate intellectual and 
spiritual activity and to widen the social horizons of 
students than was being done through the regular 
process of the average academic curriculum. 

Two factors that added much to the vitality of these 
local units were: first, the annual intercollegiate sum- 
mer conferences, both in the Southeast and the South- 
west; and secondly, the fraternal and affiliate rela- 
tionship which existed between Associations in Negro 
colleges and Associations in all other colleges in the 
United States. 

With the growth in the size of colleges and the 
corresponding increase in the complexity of under- 
graduate life, it became more and more necessary for 
Student Associations to abandon the unquestioned as- 
sumption of priority in the consideration of students 
and they were forced to justify their existence either 
on the basis of the uniqueness of their functions in 
meeting the needs of students, or the inclusiveness of 
their purposes and objectives in the light of the total 
range of student interests. 

These Associations have attempted to answer these 
demands locally not by diluting their purposes so as 
to fit the more popular and uncritical aspects of medi- 
ocre standards of value, nor by spreading their pro- 
grams out so thinly as to lose all possibility of depth 
and significance, but rather have they tended to affirm 
the determination to regard themselves as open fel- 
lowships for those students and faculty who are eager 
for a fresh and full discovery of the resources of re- 
ligion and who are insistent upon utilizing these re- 
sources for enriching and improving the quality of 
personal and social living. 

While meeting these demands for adjustment lo- 
cally, there was developing a condition in the intercol- 
legiate aspects of Association life which called for 
certain definite modifications. The participation of 
Negro local Associations and Negro Field Councils in 
the affairs of the National Council of Student Associa- 
tions, while carried forward on a basis of friendliness 
and cordiality, was not structural and organic. There 
was, and to some extent still is, a bi-racialism in the 
organizational structure of the men’s section of the 
Christian Association Movement which on the one 
hand negates much of the idealism and forthrightness 
of the Student Movement in controversial areas of 
human relations; on the other hand it strengthens 
the contention of “near-cynical” students that religion 
all too frequently has been used by its advocates as a 
bulwark for privileged classes and as a soothing syrup 
for the disinherited and exploited, in an effort to make 
the brutalities of an unethical social order more 
palatable to the latter group. 


Recognizing this intolerable defect in the structure 
of the Student Movement, several Field Councils, both 
Negro and white, have attempted to bring about a 
remedy through submitting resolutions to four suc- 
cessive meetings of the N. C.S. A. The effort to make 
proper adjustments wound itself out through the tor- 
tuous proceedings of commissions, committees, et 
cetera—not without some hesitancy on the part of the 
“more careful” elements in the Student Movement, 
and not without the honest opposition of persons, 
some Negro, some white, who felt that in matters of 
race relations (especially where budgets are con- 





cerned) the interests of Negroes are more securely 
safeguarded by racial solidarity in that section of the 
Y. M. C. A. which serves the needs of all Negro men 
and boys, than by the Negro student group splitting 
off and uniting organically with that division of the 
Y. M. C. A. which lends itself more completely to 
serving the needs and demands of students. 
Whatever may be the merits of the various posi- 
tions in this issue, it is significant that the official] 
action of the Student Division Committee was in favor 
of incorporating Negro student work into the or- 
ganic structure of the National Student Division. One 
dare not rhapsodize over this “achievement” but at 
least one may essay the opinion that this action is a 
victory for social intelligence and prophetic religion. 
It gives the Student Christian Movement just one 
more reason for its existence. FRANK T. WILSON. 


Summer Dates 


Student Conferences 


Little Rock, Ark. (men and women) ...... April 26-30 
Waveland, Miss. (men and women) ...... May 3-7 
King’s Mountain, N. C. (men and women).June 2- 9 


Hollister, Mo. (men and women) ........ June 2-11 
Estes Park, Colo. (men and women) ...... June 7-17 
Blue Ridge, N. C. (women) ............. June 7-15 
Eagles Mere, Pa. (men) ...............:. June 9-16 
Downingtown, Pa. (women) .............4 June 9-17 
Seabeck, Wash. (men) .............200:% June 10-17 
Lake Geneva, Wis. (men) .............. June 11-18 
Camp Becket, Mass. (men) ............. June 12-19 
Blue Ridge, N. C. (men) ...........-... June 15-24 
Winthrop, Me. (women) ................ June 17-24 
Seabeck, Wash. (women) ............... June 17-27 
Geneva, Wis. (women) .......cccccccces June 19-28 
Silver Bay, N. Y. (women) ............. June 21-29 
Asilomar, Calif. (women) ...........: June 26-July 3 


Blairstown, N. J. (prep school boys) ..... June 24-29 


Officers’ Training Schools 


NEW YorRK, N. Y. In conjunction with Union Theo- 
logical, Columbia University and Teachers College. 
Write H. Ray Sweetman, Room 802, 347 Madison 
Sn ds wie mien dies mark et oa ie otis July 10-August 18 


BLUE RIDGE, N. C. In conjunction with the Y. M. C. A. 
Graduate School, Nashville. Write Claud Nelson, 
760 Standard Bldg., Atlanta ....... June 6-July 15 


Social Service 


N. Y. SUMMER SERVICE GRouP. Social research for 
six or nine weeks (optional). Write Frank Olm- 
stead, 400 East 67th Street. Beginning ...June 28 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH GROUP, Seattle (with credit 
given by University of Washington). Write Her- 
bert L. Seamans, University of Washington Y. M. 
C. A., Seattle; six weeks, beginning ...... June 19 


PHILADELPHIA. Five-day project for women students. 
A close-up of the industrial situation and of the 
approaches of various organizations to particular 
problems. Write Esther Croasdale, Box 76, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. .......... June 20-25 
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The Periscope 








If Jesus had been born this year instead of 1900 
years ago, the sto y of his life might read something 
like this: 

His mother had been a stenographer. Her husband 
was a builder and had worked on skyscrapers and 
temples of religion. At the birth of their first-born 
the parents were in the midst of misfortune. Sickness 
and lack of work had cost their little home in the sub- 
urbs, and Jesus was born in the charity ward of the 
city hospital. There was room for him, but his father 
could not pay. His mother wept at the memory of the 
darling little clothes she had dreamed for him. But 
the plain little hospital blanket was the glorious mantle 
of some elder prophet of righteousness, justice and 
good-will—to the mother’s discerning eye. The nurse 
did not know she was handling a tiny bundle of flesh 
that was to shake the foundation of the social order. 
The mother knew that he was to be different, and had 
a presentiment of future suffering, for she carried in 
her own soul a passion for the building of a better 
world and she knew that something of this passion 
must have been transmitted into the spirit of her boy. 

On the night he was born 130,000 people in a distant 
city paid two million dollars to witness a prize fight. 

In the business section of the city that night was a 
gang of workmen on the night shift digging for the 
foundations of a greater palace of amusement. Dur- 
ing their thirty-minute period for lunch at midnight, 
came a voice from the upper window of the expensive 
hotel across the way, singing a song of love. The 
voice was sweet as an angel’s. As the workmen lis- 
tened they forgot their hatred of the rich. The song 
awoke their heart hunger for the fine and beautiful— 
for God. 

The boy grew as all boys will. Better fortune came 
to his parents, and gradually they were paying for 
another home. The boy finished public schools, played 
football and baseball, swam and ran, and developed a 
sturdy body. He worked his way through the state 
university. He amazed his professors by some of his 
quiet questions. He studied the arts and sciences, and 
was particularly interested in the literature containing 
the records of the agonizing attempts to lift humanity 
up to a higher level and to discover to man the secret 
of happiness. His mother had early taught him to 
pray to God. In all his studies he prayed earnestly 
that he might have wisdom to understand the ultimate 
meaning of life, which he believed to be at one with 
the Infinite. 

In his early twenties he attended a religious confer- 
ence of young people, and there made his final decision 
to devote his life to bringing in the kingdom of God. 
He was convinced this was his divine mission. 

He was tempted to dramatize his ability and act his 
message on the screen. There was no doubt he could 
make a million dollars a year. But he put away the 
thought. Then, it would be easy for him to start a 
new cult, and soon have a great temple erected to his 
cause, with a fabulous income for himself. But the 
risk was too great. His wealth would be an insuper- 
able barrier to his sympathy for the common people. 
His movement probably would die with him. 
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So he deliberately threw away all opportunity of 
commercializing himself. His magnetic personality 
soon gathered forty-eight men about him, through 
whom he planned to get over his program. By public 
meetings, group conferences, personal contact, and 
sometimes by radio and newspaper, he preached the 
message of the New Testament. Mcst of the news- 
papers were against him and finally all adopted a pol- 
icy of ignoring him. 

The labor unions supported him at first, but later 
decided his program lacked de‘initeness. It would re- 
quire too long a time for his ideas to produce results. 
The religious leaders fought him openly because he 
had no regard for established custom and the past 
glories of their organizations. For three years he 
traveled up and down the Mississippi valley; then he 
invaded the industrial east. There he was trailed by 
spies, attacked by the forces of industry and commerce 
as a fanatic and finally was assassinated in New York. 

By E. B. Shively, in The Christian. 


Travel this Summer? 


Not quite so numerous as in boom times and per- 
haps even more attractive for that very reason are the 
travel plans-with-a-purpose which are making a bid for 
intelligent travelers. Limited space necessarily pre- 
cludes listing all the worth-while trips which one 
would recommend to Student Movement members. 
Here are a few which offer contacts and entres not 
available to the usual “conducted” tourist: 


Russian Seminar. (4 weeks.) Under the Bureau of 
University Travel, Newton, Mass., which has an ad- 
visory committee including Stuart Chase and Whiting 
Williams. The plan is to make a seminar investiga- 
tion of Russian life, city and rural: Leningrad; the 
Black Sea area; the newly developed industrial cities 
on the Don and Volga rivers; farm projects in the 
Ukraine. 


Traveling Economic Seminar. (6 weeks.) Open to 
selected teachers, leaders, and graduate students. It is 
proposed to visit a textile center in the south, a coal 
mining area, Pittsburgh steel center, Gary, Indiana, 
Chicago and the World’s Fair, Detroit’s auto works. 
Factories will be visited, corporation leaders and la- 
bor leaders interviewed, economic conditions studied. 
Write: Religion and Labor Foundation, 304 Crown 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Pilgrimage to Europe. (31 days; August.) Con- 
tacts with European student Movements. For women 
students. Leader: Lois Wildy. Write to Miss Fern 
Babcock, 215 Pershing Road, Kansas City, Mo. 


Seminar in Mexico. Under the Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America. (One month, 
July, with optional extensions.) Exploration and 
study. Combines broad views of the country and in- 
timate contacts with men who are fashioning its life. 
Write to: Hubert C. Herring, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Open Road. Provides tours for varied interest 
groups: music; hiking; falt-boating; economic, po- 
litical and social changes in Europe and Russia, under 
excellent leadership. Details from: The Open Road, 
56 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 








THE BOOKSHELF 


IN PLACE OF ProFit. By Harry F. Ward. Scribner. 
$2.50. 

Professor Ward's eagerly awaited book on Soviet 
Russia is a distinct contribution to the ever growing 
mass of literature on that land of the greatest experi- 
ment in the world. His unique contribution is that, 
in the language of Communist official statements, of 
quotations from workers with whom he talked, he 
makes us understand the way in which sincere and 
intelligent Communists see their own purpose and 
achievements. In terms of Russian experience he an- 
swers the question: what can take the place of the 
profit incentive? Other books give one more of the 
color of Russia and a better picture of general eco- 
nomic strategy and its results; no other book of which 
I know gives a better picture of Soviet achievement 
as it affects the lives of workers in relation to social 
justice through the abolition of the dominion of profit, 
an achievement of which Harry Ward has been the 
prophetic and consistent advocate in America through 
the kaleidoscopic changes of twenty tumultuous years. 

This is a real service. What, at least to my mind, 
makes it less of a service than it might have been, is 
Dr. Ward’s failure to deal adequately with the darker 
side of the Russian picture, with some of the pressing 
immediate problems of the land, and with questions of 
the future of a society guided with so iron a hand and 
by so dogmatic an education. Throughout the book 
one feels a transfer of the time honored method and 
attitude of Christian apologetics to Communist apolo- 
getics. Difficulties are sometimes ignored and when 
recognized are met by easy verbal solutions. Problems 
that one would think might interest a professor of 
Christian ethics in a liberal theological seminary and 
the Chairman of the American Civil Liberties Union 
barely find mention in the pages of this book. One 
would never guess from the book that, according to 
testimony by no means blindly hostile to Russia, the 
first Five Year Plan ended with living standards, as 
affecting food in particular, lower even for industrial 
workers than at the high point of post-revolutionary 
history; with the peasants gravely dissatisfied—so 
dissatisfied that thousands of them were punished by 
being torn from their ancient roots in the Caucasus 
and transported to the far North (much as if the 
United States government were to deport Florida 
farmers to Alaska); with a drastic and, according to 
some reports, a cruel purge of the Communist Party, 
a tightening all around of dictatorship and an intensi- 
fication of the activity of the dread O. G. P. U. or 
secret police. Nor would one guess from Dr. Ward’s 
book that Russian youth gets about the most com- 
pletely militarized education in the world. (Of this 
training and the reasons for it and of some other 
aspects of Russian life almost ignored by Professor 
Ward Elias Tobenkin gives a vivid account in Stalin’s 
Ladder.) Professor Ward does, indeed, in a few pas- 
sages refer to the hate inculcated by the Communist 
Party against the Social Democrats and the remnants 
of the bourgeoisie; somewhat more adequately he 
points out the dangers to Communist ideals in some of 
the immediate Communist program of piece work, spe- 
cial rewards and bank lotteries; but for the most part 
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he seems to accept and pass on the conventional Com- 
munist explanation of these matters. We ought to 
know that explanation. We ought to consider these 
deviations from the ideal in the light of circumstances 
and against the background of the crimes and blunders 
of a western capitalist civilization that has dared to 
call itself Christian. We should bear in mind the fail- 
ure of the German Social Democracy to do what once 
we had hoped. But from an observer with Harry 
Ward’s training and ethical insight we have a right to 
expect a far more fruitful analysis of present tend- 
encies in Russia, especially as contrasted with the 
Communist hope of the withering away of the powers 
of the coercive state. Least convincing of all is the 
author’s final chapter. Here he gives an interesting 
and reasonably satisfactory statement of the Commu- 
nist development of Marxist philosophy. When he 
goes farther and tries, apparently, to indicate a devel- 
opment of the materialist dialectic into a cosmic phi- 
losophy and metaphysics which, one infers, may not be 
completely at war with a modern Christian view of the 
universe, his argument will seem equally unsatisfac- 
tory both to Communist and Christian. 

This criticism is not meant to imply for one moment 
that my own reaction toward Russia is one in which 
condemnation overbalances approval. Neither do I 
seek to retract the praise of this particular book with 
which I began. What I do intend is to plead once more 
that a world at the end of an epoch will fare better if 
by any chance it can learn from Russia’s failures as 
well as her successes, from her unsolved problems as 
well as her triumphs. Vigorous action in America for 
the ends Dr. Ward holds dear does not require un- 
critical or conventionally apologetic acceptance of all 
things Russian. Nor is that united front against 
fascism which seems to me the supreme need of the 
hour facilitated by an implicit demand that we all 
come to Lenin much as evangelists have urged us to 
come to Jesus. NORMAN THOMAS. 


THE MEANING AND TRUTH OF RELIGION. By Eugene 
W. Lyman. Scribner. $3.00. 


The widespread skepticism as to whether religion 
has any positive contribution to make to the social 
reconstruction which is the crying need of the hour 
makes Dr. Lyman’s book one of pronounced timeliness. 
He gives an interpretation of religion which is certain 
to be regarded as one of the most cogent and conclu- 
sive treatments of the subject in our day. His vol- 
ume is an acute critique of the significance of White- 
head and Eddington, of John Dewey and Bertrand 
Russell, of Barth and Wieman, of relativity and emer- 
gent evolution, and all the other major thinkers and 
ideas now everywhere discussed. At the same time it 
is a well-rounded and clear-cut presentation of the 
author’s own constructive philosophy. This offers 
the thoughtful reader an illuminating orientation in 
the entire field of contemporary thought bearing on 
the validity of religious experience. 

The point of view from which Professor Lyman 
approaches his study is of religion as “the enhancer 
of life,” as “a creative spiritual and social energy.” 
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Cognizant of the fact that religion does not always 
deserve this description, he shows that indisputably it 
has this quality at times—for example, in the great 
prophetic movements—and that therefore it is reason- 
able to take this as a clue to the nature and possibili- 
ties of religion. It is of religion as “an enlarger and 
quickener of life” that Dr. Lyman writes. Conserva- 
tive aspects of religion there admittedly are but they 
are of less moment than the creative aspects for the 
understanding of what religion is and what it can 
become. In the present enterprises of creative social 
intelligence directed toward such ends as the develop- 
ment of world friendship and the securing of economic 
justice, therefore, one may have an experience of fel- 
lowship with the creative God, and Dr. Lyman shows 
persuasively how such an experience is actually to be 
realized. 

An incisive analysis of the naturalistic philosophy 
as held by John Dewey, Santayana and Bertrand Rus- 
sell, and to a certain extent by men like Edward Scrib- 
ner Ames, pierces to the weak points in their armor. 
Similarly, there is a penetrating criticism of panthe- 
ism, which effects a synthesis of ideal values and cos- 
mic reality only by completely identifying them and 
thereby blurring the distinction between the good and 
the bad. é 

There follows what will be to many readers the most 
valuable section of the book, a discerning treatment of 
“the new cosmology” and its bearing on theistic faith. 
That the old mechanistic conception of the universe is 
an exploded myth is the conclusion that emerges from 
an examination of what Einstein anad Whitehead and 
Eddington have found as to the ultimate nature of 
things. The “organic” view of nature which now holds 
the field is shown to be thoroughly conducive to theism. 
“The new cosmology gives powerful intellectual sup- 
port to belief in God, for it portrays to us a universe 
which has such order and organization and organic 
character as can be understood only by recognizing a 
cosmic creative spirit everywhere at work.” 

God, according to Professor Lyman, must always be 
thought of as transcendent—as the ground of Beauty, 
Truth, and Love—as well as immanent. In his exami- 
nation of the place of both transcendence and imma- 
nence he makes a thoroughgoing and rather devastat- 
ing review of the “Theology of Crisis,” as expounded 
by Emil Brunner and other Barthians, and shows how 
seriously they have failed to provide a really Christian 
interpretation of God in history or to do justice to 
the content of the divine revelation in Jesus. From 
many angles Professor Lyman’s volume is one which 
cannot be ignored by those who desire to understand 
and evaluate the major currents affecting contempo- 
rary religious thought. S. M. CAVERT. 


MAKING LIFE BETTER. By Elwood Worcester. Scrib- 
ner. $2.00. 


To read Dr. Elwood Worcester’s Making Life Better 
shortly after reading his Body, Mind and Spirit, and 
both after years of long distance acquaintance with 
the Immanuel movement, is like discovering an inti- 
mate counselor today in a distinguished man you met 
yesterday, one long admired from afar. When one 
reads books like these, informing, wise, and _ all- 
compact with the crystalizations of rich experience, he 
doffs his hat to the spiritual magnificence of such 
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maturity. What outreach at 70! Yet he makes you 
feel that he feels he has little more than started living 
the immortal life in which, unlike so many wistful 
moderns, he really believes. The most courageous 
among all these stimulating chapters is the last, on 
Death and the Life After Death. 

It is evident that this man actually believes in God 
and the spiritual world. He senses the tragedy of the 
widespread loss of that belief among modern men. 
Dr. Worcester’s dependence upon scientific method and 
upon attested facts in physiology and psychology have 
made him a welcome aid to doctors and surgeons, and 
they in turn have been his trusted companions in the 
long years of his healing ministry. To the scientific 
student, therefore, he speaks of spiritual realities with 
authority because he speaks with the profound under- 
standing which has arisen through such companion- 
ship in dealing with a multitude of case experience 
among the physically and mentally ill. If he speaks 
of spiritual realities beyond the experience of many 
doctors, including that of many psychiatrists, he has 
earned the right to do so because of his long years of 
intelligent and scientific dealing with human illness. 
His chapter on “The Mighty Works of Jesus” brings 
fresh insights born of this long dealing with func- 
tional disorders. It is a challenging chapter, whether 
or no the reader agrees with the author’s conclusions. 

This book makes a great contribution in its essen- 
tial message as spirit and power for healthy, radiant 
living on the highest levels. Notable is the chapter 
upon “The Great Sublimations”—toward God, through 
work, through love. 

For ministers and all those who are called upon to 
counsel with their fellow men about the deep realities 
of life this is a friendly and helpful word full of in- 
sight and understanding. Not the least of its values 
is the clarity and simplicity of statement which char- 
acterizes the book throughout. R. H. EDWARDs. 


THE COMING STRUGGLE FOR POWER. By John Strachey. 
Covici, Friede. $3.00. 

For him who wishes to acquaint himself with the 
communist point of view in economic, political and 
cultural affairs, John Strachey’s The Coming Struggle 
for Power probably is the best book published in Eng- 
lish during recent years. Not only is Mr. Strachey’s 
logical analysis of what he considers a decaying capi- 
talism brilliant, but the way in which he expresses 
himself is also brilliant. The book reads easily and 
well. 

Starting with two historical chapters which show 
that the capitalist system is in essence the creation 
and maintenance of the free market, Mr. Strachey 
goes on to explain how easily the delicate mechanism 
of this market is upset. Today there are four main 
disturbing and interacting factors: monopoly; na- 
tionalism (caused inevitably by monopoly); unstable 
money; capitalist crisis. The two chief schools of 
capitalist reformers are those, on the one hand, who 
want to get the world back to the pure market of by- 
gone days, and those, on the other hand, who wish fur- 
ther to curtail the market by some sort of national 
planning. As Mr. Strachey says, “Nine-tenths” of 
their suggestions “are not worth even a moment’s con- 
sideration, since solutions are arrived at by the simple 
method of assuming away one or other, or all, of the 
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tendencies in capitalism which have produced the 
problem,” 

Part III on “The Decay of Capitalist Culture” con- 
tains stimulating and informative chapters on Reli- 
gion, Science, and Literature, pointing out that aill 
three are necessarily on the down grade because capi- 
talism itself is dying. This section of the book is un- 
convincing, and in some places is carelessly argued. 
It reflects perhaps the comparative backwardness of 
Marxist theory when applied to cultural rather than 
economic matters. 

The last three sections, “The Future of Capitalism,” 
“The Political Struggle in Britain,” “Communism,” 
recapture the standard of the earlier chapters. Mr. 
Strachey’s account of the réle of Social Democracy 
(Socialists) in general and Ramsay MacDonald in 
particular, is especially penetrating. 

This book is decidedly one to be read by all who are 
interested in keeping abreast of capitalism’s greatest 
crisis, whether they happen to be in the conservative 
or the radical camp. CORLISS LAMONT. 

a 


TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF KARL MARX. By 
Sidney Hook. John Day Co. $2.50. 

Knowledge of Marxism among students in the 
United States is exceedingly limited. Until this year 
there has been some reason for this ignorance in ad- 
dition to the fear of what the Japanese felicitously 
call “dangerous thoughts.” Only radicals had con- 
tacts with the few esoteric English translations of 
portions of the works of Marx and his interpreters. 
As for reading the originals in Russian, German and 
French, how many Americans qualified? No longer 
valid is the excuse that no books on the subject are 
easily available. This stimulating study by Sidney 
Hook can be put at the top of the list of a rapidly 
growing number of books and articles. In such a list 
I would include: Max Eastman’s Modern Library edi- 
tion of the Marxian essentials (but don’t take too seri- 
ously Eastman’s dogmatic American “scientism” as 
stated in his introduction); Sidney Hook’s article in 
The Modern Monthly on Marx’s relation to Hegel 
(rather stiff); Harold J. Laski’s essay on Marx pub- 
lished by the L. I. D. (exceedingly unorthodox) ; 
article on Marx by Max Nomad in the March Scrib- 
ner’s (follow with a chaser of salt); The Marx issue 
of The World Tomorrow, March 15th. On Marxism 
in action, In Place of Profit by Harry Ward, The New 
Russia edited by Jerome Davis and Moral Man and 
Immoral Society by Reinhold Niebuhr are recom- 
mended. 

Sidney Hook’s book is fascinatingly written and ac- 
complishes the almost impossible in making clear the 
profundities of the Marxian dialectic and economic 
analyses. It gives an understandable explanation of 
the many Marxian schools of thought and action and 
why they differ. The position of Hook is that pri- 
marily Marx was a revolutionist and not a social 
scientist; the major contribution of Marx is to be 
found in his method more than in his conclusions al- 
though the latter were amazingly accurate when meas- 
ured in terms of present developments. The method is 
that of dialectical criticism which is to be used in be- 
half of social revolution. Too long have philosophers 
merely interpreted history, declared Marx; the task 
of Marxists is to make history. Although one may 
differ with Professor Hook on some points, this book 
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SHAW’S “BLACK GIRL” IS TROUBLED ABOUT 
THE PARADE OF CHURCHES 


is one of the most thorough and lucid interpretations 
in any language. It will help to increase the influence 
of this titan whose shadow already lengthens over the 
western as well as the eastern world. The book is 
invaluable for all who are interested in a first-hand 
relationship to the study of Marxism and Christianity 
which is being directed by the Federation Commission 
on Faith and Life. FRANCIS A. HENSON. 
* 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE BLACK GIRL IN HER SEARCH 
FoR Gop. By Bernard Shaw. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50. 


Any publication by Shaw gets attention. This par- 
ticular book he must have written with tongue in 
cheek and twinkle in eye. Inspired by the intellectual 
and spiritual bankruptcy of a missionary lady, the 
Girl knocks at many doors seeking God. In her hand 
there is a very useful but devastating weapon, a knob- 
kerry, which she uses to dramatize in space and time 
what her mind does to most of the solutions offered. 
At length the girl encounters a philosopher who has 
learned to accept life and not worry about it. He has 
found escape or fulfillment in his garden. “God is at 
your elbow,” he says, “and he has been there all the 
time. Make a little garden for yourself: dig and 
plant and weed and prune; be content when he jogs 
your elbow when you are gardening unskillfully, and 
blesses you when you are gardening well.” She lays 
down her knobkerry and joins the philosopher in his 
gardening and reflections. Then she marries an Irish- 
man, has copper-colored children, sees the travail of 
her soul and is not satisfied. 

In an extended note at the close of the book, Mr. 
Shaw gives his apologia. There is nothing new and 
little that is fresh in what he has to say. The sig- 
nificance of the book is that Bernard Shaw wrote it. 

Howard University. HOWARD THURMAN. 
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COURAGE THAT PROPELS. By G. Ray Jordan. Cokes- 
bury Press. $1.00. 


This is a book to be kept on one’s table and read 
when life’s difficulties seem insurmountable. It is not, 
strictly speaking, a book of sermons. It does not 
preach at you. It does bring the reader up sharply 
against the difficulties most frequently encountered 
and points the way to a larger faith. As is indicated 
by the title, it points to a courage that propels. 

The opening paragraph indicates the spirit of the 
book. “There are some issues in life we do not have 
to settle, some problems we do not have to solve. But 
there is at least one question we cannot avoid, one 
necessary decision each man must make for himself. 
It is just this: With what attitude shall I meet life? 
That is, in what spirit shall I live?” In fifteen brief 
and stimulating chapters the author points out some 
essentials of faith and courage equal to the demands 
of our times. The following titles indicate the spirit 
of the book: Courage! Faith that Counts; Conquer- 
ing Fear; Invincible with God; Prepared for Crises; 
Power for Life. 

Out of a rich experience and keen insight into hu- 
man nature, Mr. Jordan has made a valuable contri- 
bution to the devotional literature of our time. The 
reader who lacks faith in God and in himself will find 
strength in Courage That Propels. 

T. J. HAWKINS. 

University of Virginia. 


NEW TESTAMENT TIMES IN PALESTINE. By Shailer 
Mathews. Macmillan. $2.00. 

THE CAREER AND SIGNIFICANCE OF JESUS. By Walter 
Bell Denny. Thomas Nelson. $1.60. 


His LIFE AND Ours. By Leslie D. Weatherhead. Ab- 
ingdon. $2.00. 


Jesus continues to haunt the world of religious men. 
These three books present contrasting and complemen- 
tary approaches to the mystery of his personality. 

Dean Mathews writes as an historian, bringing up- 
to-date his survey of New Testament Times in Pales- 
tine, which for a quarter of a century has been an 
indispensable manual. It is as compact and carefully 
documented as ever, but now the social aspects of the 
history are brought into greater prominence, and the 
religious situation more fully set forth. Space per- 
mits the author only a sketch of the career of Jesus. 
This is a book which will reward the student who is 
willing to turn from abso: ption with contemporary 
problems and see Jesus in his own time. 

A detailed study of The Career and Significance of 
Jesus must be made with the help of some such work 
as that provided by Professor Denny. Though it is 
designed for the classroom, it should also prove useful 
to the independent inquirer. It follows an admirable 
arrangement of the gospel material, supplementing 
the Markian story with a discussion of the teaching of 
Jesus and his significance as interpreted in the New 
Testament. A helpful modern point of view will be 
found in this last section. Unfortunately the same 
cannot be said for some of the historical chapters for 
the author is in disagreement with mcst modern schol- 
ars in the relation of Jesus to the Judaism of his day. 
The result is a well-intentioned but illegitimate mod- 
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ernization of Jesus, as will be apparent from a com- 
parison with the chapter in Mathews. 

Weatherhead has written in a rather more attractive 
style a series of meditations on outstanding aspects of 
His Life and Ours. The book contains much that is 
inspiring and we are truly humbled in the presence of 
the Christ who means so much to the author. It is 
unfortunate so far as an audience of American college 
students is concerned that the opening chapter is the 
one in which he grapples with the thought of the In- 
carnation. It is likely that they will feel closer to the 
theology of Denny than that of this English preacher. 

After all, however, every sincere attempt to portray 
Jesus has its place. The professional historian may 
be distressed by inaccuracies and obsolete points of 
view; the layman may revolt from a discarded the- 
ology. Nevertheless, the fascination of Jesus remains 
and it is mediated through men who have been gripped 
by Jesus. And so these bocks will ‘ind a useful place 
even upon such an enormous shelf as contains the 
bocks about the eternal Galilean. 

CLARENCE T. CRAIG. 

Oberlin. 

a 
INEVITABLE WAR. By Lieutenant Colcnel Richard 
Stockton, 6th. The Perth Company, New York 
City. $7.50. 


Students who realize the probability if nct the in- 

evitability of another great war and who turn to this 
book expecting a clear outline, from a military pen, of 
the factors making for that war, will be disappointed, 
unless they are sufficiently familiar with the military 
mind to know its limitations, especially in the unravel- 
ing of the causes of war. Lieut. Col. Stockton, 6th, 
offers this vague and useless generalization: “ 
the inability of the human mind to determine accu- 
rately and invariably that which is right and that 
which is wrong, that which is fact and that which is 
not fact; that which is best and that which is not 
best . . . this is the basic cause of war.” The title, 
Inevitable War, does not refer to specific time, place or 
event, but to the general nature of things; it is a 
slogan, not an analysis. 

The author, after years of hard work—pathetically 
hard work when one considers the meagre results— 
gives us 112 chapters, 873 pages, 51 charts and dia- 
grams, all of which are modestly styled, “The Water- 
loo of the Pacifist.” It is a handbook for embattled 
D. A. R.’s and others who try to defend their child- 
like faith in military preparedness against the “rising 
tide of pacifism,” and who enjoy their arguments 
dished up in the barrack-room philosophy of the simple 
soldier. Significant it is that such a little handbook 
for patriotic workers is produced to sell for $7.50. 

It is better done than the other trash of this sort 
that has been published, and the author has tried hard 
to be fair and to be accurate. However, the chapters, 
score on score, give only the time-worn “answers” to 
arguments which the militarist cannot understand, 
much less answer. This reviewer regrets this, as we 
had hoped some military advocate of preparedness 
might realistically come to grips with the current 
scene. We fear, however, that such a work on the 
inevitable war will wait for the passion of some liberal 
who will issue another call to save civilization, just 
before we drift into the great crash and its chaos. 

TUCKER P. SMITH. 








THE WAY OF ALL WOMEN. By M. Esther Harding. 
Longmans Green. $3.00. 


How can woman find her way between love and 
work? How can man understand the woman who 
seeks for her own development rather than playing the 
unquestioning réle of feminine to masculine? Dr. 
Harding deals with such questions from the psycho- 
logical angle but with an emphasis on supra-personal 
value and spirituality that may surprise some readers. 

The thesis of the book is that woman must con- 
tribute her special “principle of relatedness” to the 
culture of the race in distinction to the fact finding 
and thinking of man’s peculiar genius. But, however 
different the functioning of the sexes, each person 
must win for himself the fulness of development 
which comes from the assimilation of the other’s con- 
tribution. The description of woman on the three 
levels of the naive, sophisticated and conscious is laid 
as the basis for consideration of speci‘ic situations and 
stages of human experience. The chapters deal with 
relations between the sexes, with work, friendship, 
marriage, maternity, unconventional situations, later 
life. 

The book pictures no easy road of capitulation to 
instinct nor satisfaction with ego drives but the need 
for living each situation with integrity and conscious- 
ness. So may come zest for living and the discovery 
of a value that has significance for the individual and 
the race. It offers new understanding for people in 
diverse circumstances and it may illumine possibilities 
in codperation in the Student Christian Movement. 

GLADYS TAYLOR. 
a 


WAR TIME VERSES. By Jessie Wallace Hughan. War 
Resisters League, New York. 25 cents. 


It is difficult to realize in these days of accumulating 
hatreds the highmindedness which bore up the think- 
ing of the war era—not only among the lovers of peace, 
but just as passionately among those who felt that war 
was to make one last glorious stand against war. But 
all who sang during those vivid days tremble with the 
poignancy of a life too full, life sweet, but life bitter 
with madness or cloyed with folly. 

Such a singer of full days is Jessie Wallace Hughan. 
As a passionate advocate of pacifism she rains words 
as metallic as the bards of battle for a new white way 
of peace. It is curious that the most effective poets of 
peace seem to be those most skilled in the use of the 
language of war. The way of those who oppose blood- 
shed is not glamorous one; when language can add 
lustre to those who are derided as the weak a world 
must give them more of its grudging admiration. 

Dr. Hughan undoubtedly struck fire as her vivid 
verses swelled the too feeble outcry of the war re- 
sisters during the turbulent times of 1917 and 1918. 
The verses are somewhat dated now; nevertheless 
several—The Vanguard, To Eugene V. Debs, Out of 
the Mead-Cups of Heroes—have in them a universal 
quality. 





All our brave show of organization against war 
would dwindle in comparison to the might of the songs 
of our poets if they could sing in the rumbling days of 
the lulls between couflict as they sing for peace at the 
time when their lone songs are drowned by marching 
feet. MARION CUTHBERT. 
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How TO LIVE ON NOTHING A YEAR. By Charles A, 
David. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50. 


To meet a happy man is good. To learn how he got 
that way is better. To get that way yourself is best 
of all. Mr. David has as a formula for life: first, ap- 
preciate beauty; next, produce it; then, share it. 
Mr. David has packed between the covers of his book 
great fun about many things—the quirks of human 
nature; quaint characters he has known in and around 
Greenville, Kentucky; the joy experienced in obsery- 
ing a multitude of things, from a humming bird’s 
nest to an old Plymouth hen doggedly determined to 
hatch something, whether it be a tin can, a shoe, or a 
china egg. 

In the pages of this book new things in nature un- 
fold; nature is ready to entertain a man, drown his 
cares, renew his desires, make life challenging—all on 
“nothing a year.” JOHN W. PRICE. 

Pittsburgh. 

e 


Wanderlust 


Handbook of Student Travel in Europe. Published 
by the Confederation Internationale des Etudiants. 
A dependable guide for the traveler on his own. (The 
National Student Federation of America, 218 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. $1.00.) 


Holiday Courses in Europe. Annual publication of 
the League of Nations Institute of Intellectual Co- 
6peration. A comprehensive guide to vacation courses. 
Admirable arrangement of material, facilitating rapid 
scanning of comparative attractions. (World Peace 
Foundation, Boston. 50c.) 


Three Lands on Three Wheels—Jan and Cora Gor- 
don. The Gordons, equipped with a motorcycle and a 
sense of humor, spend two months in France, one in 
England, and six weeks in Ireland; their three- 
wheeled conveyance carrying them happily into by- 
ways unknown to Cook’s tourist. (William Morrow. 
$3.) 


Foot-Loose in the British Isles—Harry A. Franck. 
Disregard his observations on social and economic 
conditions but give full attention to his interpretation 
of the details that make British life the charming and 
irritating composite that it is. (Century Company. 
$3.50.) 


Handbook to the University of Oxford. If you are 
going to Oxford to study, this 450-page handbook will 
tell you all you want to know about admission to the 
university, expenses, college life, examinations, re- 
search, university scholarships and prizes, degrees, 
careers for graduates, and many other things. Copi- 
ously illustrated with scenic views and with detailed 
street maps. (Oxford University Press. $1.50.) 

The Challenge of Evrope—Sherwood Eddy. A dra- 
matic summary of world affairs; keen personal com- 
ment and sociological interpretation. (Farrar and 
Rinehart. $2.50.) 


The United States in World Affairs—Walter Lipp- 
man. Read the section dealing with the crucial prob- 
lem of economic stabilization. The observing student 
in Europe this summer will be increasingly impressed 
with the tragic significance of the war debts. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 
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“TODAY” 


THE one act in the tragedy of contemporary Ger- 
many from which we Christians can learn most is the 
complete and even enthusiastic subserviency of large 
elements of the Protestant Church to the Nazi move- 
ment. At the convention which inaugurated the 
German Christian Movement, which seems to be the 
extreme section of the Church, the principal speaker 
(according to the New York Herald-Tribune) made 
the following statement: “We must not be simply 
Christians. God wants us to be German Christians. 
St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans about the equality of 
Jew and Greek applied to things spiritual and the 
world beyond, but not to this world, where racial 
purity was ordained by God.” It would be unfair to 
quote one such statement as typical unless it repre- 
sented the application of principles which have been 
only too familiar in Christian ethics and especially in 
Lutheran ethics. Also that statement is in line with 
the behavior of the whole movement. 

We have here the most important elements in the 
perversion of religion—otherworldliness and the sanc- 
tification of the status quo as ordained by God. Not 
even the symbols of the Christian religion can pre- 
vent such perversion. We must underline that fact 
today when we are told that we need more pure re- 
ligion, that we have too strong an ethical emphasis 
in American liberalism and that if only we can get 
back to supernatural religion the ethical emphasis 
will take care of itself. That is always tempting to 
a tired and discouraged generation but it is a tempta- 
tion of the devil. The ethical or at least the social 
ethical side of religion does not take care of itself. 
It is easily swallowed up by the supernatural side of 
religion even in the face of the ethical challenge 
implied in the Christian symbols and especially in 
Christ himself. It is well for us to remind ourselves 
that when Marx said that “religion is the opiate of 
the people” he was not thinking of the Russian 
Church, which can be made such a convenient scape- 
goat for the sins of the Christian Church. He was 
thinking rather of the churches in Germany and Eng- 
land where he had lived all_of his life. Religion so 
easily is perverted and is such a dangerous tool of 
nationalism and reaction that we must oppose every 
attempt to exalt the supernatural above the ethical ele- 
ment in religion. 

The only sure corrective for the tendency of Prot- 
estantism to become nationalistic is in the develop- 
ment of a living Christian fellowship transcending 
national lines. The churches have made great efforts 
to achieve this at the conferences at Stockholm, 
Lausanne, and Jerusalem. It is not unfair to those 
efforts to say that they have not created a continuing 
fellowship with real roots in the various nations. 
Probably the most hopeful international Christian 
fellowship is the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. The Federation can build attitudes in the lead- 
ers of the Church of the future at the most formative 
time in their lives. It is a ludicrous reflection upon 
our sense of proportion that the Federation is now 
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AN INTERPRETATION 
OF EVENTS 
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struggling for the sum of three thousand dollars from 
the whole of the United States to keep itself in 
existence. 


fl WANT to underline what I said last month about 
fascism in America. There is a great deal of undis- 
criminating talk among American radicals about our 
going fascist. On the contrary, the events of the last 
few months vindicate the health of American democ- 
racy. We have had almost a political revolution on 
the basis of the consent of the whole nation. We are 
centralizing power but that power is always subject 
to the check of the two-party system and the inevita- 
bility of the next election. The driving of Congress 
by the executive is not more serious than it would be 
in the case of a cabinet system of government with 
two parties when one party has a safe majority. 
Moreover, can we expect that driving to continue be- 
yond the time when the members of Congress learn 
that the will of the executive is the popular will? In- 
stead of the wild nationalism which goes with fascism 
we have the most enlightened international policy 
which we have had since the war. I do not say that we 
should be complacent and not be on our guard against 
the abuses of power which may develop but on the 
other hand we should resolutely avoid thinking of 
American development in terms of any pattern bor- 
rowed from Europe, whether from Germany or Russia. 
We have not yet exhausted the possibilities of democ- 
racy, of gradualness, of persuasion in America. That 
there must be pressure from the victims of the eco- 
nomic system is obvious. How else could the farmers 
have won the concessions which they have won? With 
all their individualism they have been more effectively 
organized politically and they have shown more fight 
than any other group in America. If only the unem- 
ployed workers could do the same. But there is no 
reason for saying now that this kind of pressure from 
below cannot be kept within the framework of re- 
sponsible government or that it cannot gain its results 
without catastrophe. 


NOW that I have protested against the tendency to 
go to extremes under the pressure of events, let me 
do penance for my relapse into conservatism by rec- 
ommending Sydney Hook’s Toward the Understanding 
of Karl Marz. It is a masterpiece of exposition be- 
cause it makes Marx come alive in our own situation. 
It is only by looking at the world from the point of 
view of Marx that we can recover from many of our 
illusions. Assimilate all that you can of Marx but do 
not sacrifice to him your own power of discrimination. 
Above all, do not overlook the uniqueness of the Amer- 
ican scene and do not forget that when all allowance 
has been made for the truth in the realism of Marx 
men may still learn many things by the process of 
muddling through and that the possibilities of re- 
sponse to moral truth which are resident in the human 
spirit are not to be limited by any preconceived theory. 


JOHN BENNETT. 
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THE WAYFARER 


For Balanced Rations in May I recommend: 

The Plain Man Seeks for God, by Dean Henry Pit- 
ney Van Dusen—-as a scholarly yet simply stated an- 
swer to a centrally important question. 


Magnificent Obsession, by Lloyd B. Douglas—as a 
corking story with real characters, live issues and a 
gripping plot. 

Dedication: An Anthology of the Will of God, by 
George Stewart—which I recommend both for its in- 
itial chapter on “How Can I Know the Will of God?” 
and for its excellent selection of poetry distinctly help- 
ful for one’s daily meditation. 

a 

What our weekly contemporary calls “kudos” comes 
in large quantities to our friends at the College of 
the Pacific in securing A. A. Stagg as football coach. 
I saw his picture at Yale the other day in the inner 
room of Dwight Hall where hang pictures of so many 
of Yale’s illustrious alumni. After graduation Stagg 
was secretary of the Christian Association. 

h 

The Spingarn medal for exceptional service is to be 
awarded to Max Yergan, the gifted American Negro, 
who as a secretary of the Y. M. C. A. has been render- 
ing such notable service among students in South 
Africa both with the native or Bantu students and in 
building interracial understanding among British, 
Dutch and Bantu. Mr. Yergan returns this month 


to America and will receive the award at the N. A. A. 
C. P. meeting in Chicago about July first. 


a 
Not to be outdone by the University of Michigan 
(see p. 215) colleges large and small are putting into 
practice codperative plans for eating and housing. 
Thus have twenty-three University of lowa students 


solved their immediate economic difficulties by provid- 
ing room and board on the codperative plan at a cost 
of $1 per week for room and an average cost of $1.52 
per week for three daily meals. The latter figure, by 
the way, beats the university’s seventy-year record 
low of $2 for meals as quoted in its catalogue of 1860, 
a 
Visser ’t Hooft has come and gone; for many the 
Federation, both as ideal and as fact, has become alive 
as in over a score of university centers and confer- 
ences he has not so much presented as personified its 
world grasp and mission. I hope these contacts may 
be followed up—by correspondence, by personal at- 
tendance at Federation conferences, by the financial 
support so desperately needed just now, but most of 
all by building into the leadership of every phase of 
our local Association work the consciousness that we 
are partners in a Christian world enterprise which we, 
wherever we are, must represent truly and support 
loyally. 
a 
The next time Dr. ’t Hooft comes this way I trust 
we may not express our welcome in quite such strenu- 
ous terms, although seven addresses a day in one uni- 
versity is at least an indication of interest! 
a 
Doubtless a number of my friends will be in Europe 
this summer and would appreciate the contacts with 
student Christian groups which can be arranged 
through the Federation. Then the last of August 
there is the Federation conference in Geneva. Write 
me and I will get you the necessary information and 
introductions. I shall be glad to send anyone a book- 
let compiled by the North German Lloyd on summer 
courses offered by European universities. 
4 
You probably have seen a notice of the scholarship 
of the Intercollegiate Disarmament Council offered to 
the junior man or woman who has done most on an 
American campus to arouse students to study the 
issues of the World Disarmament and Economic Con- 
ferences. I hope a long list may be eligible. 
a 
To close this page I quote from George Stewart’s 
Anthology, a verse by the author: 


O poignant, bitter will, giv’st no respite? 
Must I remain beneath the heel of God 
And count my life a bondage to the nod 
Of One. who mocks me in his lordly might? 
Is freedom but a myth, a stifled laugh? 
Are effort and remorse alike in vain, 
My purposes a bag of empty chaff, 
My fairest dreams a splash of summer rain? 
I hear a voice from stark Gethsemane, 
“The nails are sharp, the lance wound in my side 
Shall clothe me kingly with its crimson tide, 
The cup the Father gives is meant for me.” 
I, wind-blown candle guttered in the night, 
I yield to thee; employ my feeble light. 


THE WAYFARER. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 








